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The Week. 


‘oer has not been as much bouffe as usual at Washington in 


the last week or two, but the Pinchback case ended in a scene | . : ania 
arranged, the correspondence brings out the following 


which compares favorably with some which have preceded it. The 
occasion was a serenade got up by some of the colored inhabitants 
of Washington for the benefit of Senator Morton, whom the assem- 
blage, in a series of resolutions, eulogized as fit for ‘any position 


| character should be rejected by the body whieh has eontirmed 
| Sickles and Casey and Billings is one of those 
difficult to comment coherently. 


things on whieh it 


Is 


The correspondence between General Schenck and the State 
Department cannot be understood without a little more reference 
to contemporary events than is made by Mr. Fish. Chronologically 
facts: On 
the eth of February General Schenck telegraphed that he had just 
heard of the House enquiry, and begged the President, if he was 


| embarrassed in any way by the malignant persecution to which he 


in which law and justice may be equitably administered and de- | 


fended by an honest and resvlute person,” while the Senate, for 


having refused to seat Pinchback, is denounced as having “ bowed | 


, 


to caste, and aided proscription, rebellion, and anarchy”; on which 
Mr. Morton assured his hearers that “ the great battle of human rights 
would be fought in the coming Presidential contest ”—leaving it 


to be inferred that he does not intend to be found wanting when the | 


Benjamin F. Butler’s appearance in the Dana-Law- 
General Butler 


firing begins. 
rence case is, as might be expected, fiercely bouffe. 
spent, some years ago, a good deal of his valuable time in Congress in 
accumulating telegrams belonging to other people, which he used to 
hold in terrorem over the owners’ heads, threatening publication if 
they did not do what he wanted. He now appears at Washington 
in the role of champion and defender of private literary property, 
while, by way of making his part perfect, he charges Mr. Dana with 
false swearing in a copyright case, and, in order to support his accu- 
sation, makes a statement as to what Dana swore to, which would, 
if made under oath in court, render him (Butler) immediately liable 
to indictment for perjury. 





The Senate Committee have not reported against Mr. Dana’s | 


nomination, but they have requested the President to withdraw his | a 
| the 


name, which the President refuses to do. Mr. Dana at first in- 
tended to go on and ask for a hearing to defend himself, but on 
learning that the committee had practically decided the matter he 
refused to appear, in a very proper and dignified letter addressed to 
Mr. Boutwell. What is lamentable about the matter is not that the 
Senate should have even at this late day, and all of a sudden, 
set up so high a standard of character for foreign representatives 


de- 


(Schenck) had been subjected, to accept his resignation; but 
clared that he should remain in London for a time, to vindicate his 
character in the courts. On the next day (the 9th) he telegraphed 
to know whether he might publish his telegram of the day before, 
and received a reply to the effeet that the President did not 


think it necessary to act on the telegram, and that any 
publication of it was inadmissible. On the next dav (the 
10th) damaging testimony against the detenee in the Bab 
| cock trial was given at St. Louis, to the effeet that a witness had 


that it will not confirm a man against whom charges of any kind | 


may be made by anybody, but that they should reject a man of 
Mr. Dana’s standing in the community without a hearing and 
without notice to him, on charges preferred by such men as 
Messrs. Butler and Lawrence. 
a quarter, were sufficient to cause delay and fair enquiry, 
we admit, but they were not charges sufficient to carry con- 
viction without fair enquiry and delay. In fact, Butler’s charac- 
ter is so bad that his mere hostility ought to be enough to raise 


That charges, even from such | 2 ; 
| steps to fill the place immediately, and on this and other accounts 


&@ presumption in a man’s favor in the eyes of any right-minded | 


tribunal, and his character, too, is notorious. It will be ludi- 
crous indeed if his and the Committee’s sensitiveness about 
copyright shall be displayed by a body whose treatment of the 
property of foreign authors, for long years, has given wholesale 
literary piracy the dignity of one of the rights of American citi- 
zens. It is quite true that the courts have decided that Mr. 
Dana has violated Mr. Lawrence’s copyright in the notes to 
Wheaton, but the violation is well known to have been technical, 
and to have been the result of carelessness and not of intent, and to 
have been wholly and far removed from any taint of dishonor 
by the fact that his edition of Wheaton, as well as Mr. Lawrence’s, 
was published for the benefit of Wheaton’s family and not for his 
own profit. In fact, a milder, more harmless, more excusable ease 
of “ piracy ” has probably never come before the courts; and that on 
account of it, and in such times as these, a gentleman of Mr. Dana’s 





seen money mailed to Babcock; the next day (the Lith) the State 
Department, in the name of the President, asked Schenck ko pesign, 
either by telegraph or by letter, the resignation to take efleet on the 
instalment of his suecessor. On the Mth, General 
graphed that he could not reconcile the two despatches of the 9th 
and the 11th, but was perfectly ready to resign, and would send bis 
resignation by the next mail. On the 19th of February he mailed 
his resignation. On the 2st, he asked for leave of absence to appear 
before the Committee. On the 23d, he was given leave by telegraph 
to come, but was informed that the enquiry was as to 
the State Department rather than his own. On the 24th, Sehenek 
telegraphed that he would take his lea of if the 
enquiry into his character proceeded, and meantime would await 
President’s action on his resignation (did hope for a 
reconsideration ?) On the 28th, Lyon began his testimony before 
the Foreign-Affairs Committee, and on the 29th Belknap was found 
out, by Marsh’s testimony. On the 29th, Schenck was informed by 
telegraph that the House Committee wished to investigate his con- 
duct. On the Ist of March he telegraphed twice—tirst, that he would 
sail upon the 17th, and, second, that he protested against Lyon's 
statements as a tissue of lies, and would sail on the 4th. On the 2d of 
March he telegraphed that as he had resigned beeause the action of 
the Executive was questioned, he now begged, inasmuch as his own 
character was assailed, that his resignation might not | 
On the 3d of March he was informed that the President had taken 


Sy —_ . 
SeheneKR Tete- 


the conduct of 
absence 


ve 


he 


© accepted. 


On the 4th the resignation was received, 
The ease, We 


man under fire, on account of the 


there could be no delay. 
and on the 6th formally accepted. 
very much like a base desertion of a 
opening of guns in the rear. 


must say, looks 


The work of the week in Congress may be summed up in a very 
few words. The Senate, by a vote of 26 to 20, has passed a bill put- 
ting the President’s salary back to $25,000 2 year, and the House 
has, by a vote of 108 to 109, refused to suspend the rules in order to 
repeal the Resumption Act. A two-thirds vote was required, so that 
the failure of the attempt does not show conclusively that the 
House may not be brought to pass a bill for the repeal at a later 
date ; but every week of inaction makes it more and more certain 
that no bill can get through both Houses this session. Mr. Hallett 
Kilbourn, of the firm of Kilbourn & Latta, has been brought up at 


the bar of the House for refusing to produce his books containing the 


transactions of the District Real-Estate pool, and, still refusing, 
has been sent to the common jail, so that he may now be said by 
any one who cares to say it to be languishing in a Federal Bastile, 
accounts, he is boarded and 


though, according to the newspaper 
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lodged in a manner * fitting one of his antecedents and condition,” 
in other words, in a 
a standard of comfort probably as high as any in the world. 


or, 


p 0] 
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manner fitting a member of a Real-Estate | 


The Senate bas also devoted some time to exposing * news- | 
paper The to wit, Ist, that “several senators keep private 
secretaries Who are paid as clerks”; 2d, that the Senate Judiciary 


Committee ave holding back the House Bill for the protection of 
witnesses, and that Messrs. Conkling and Logan are looking up 
authorities to defeat it and save their friends. The first lie was 
nailed on the head by Messrs. Cameron, West, and Logan, as far as 
they are concerned, by an emphatie denial; while the second lie was 
exposed by Mr. Conkling, who said that, though unaccustomed to 


‘‘pay any attention to such paragraphs,” he felt that he might | 


lay himself open to miseonstruetion if he did not denounce it as 
false; and he added the cheerful remark that “the recent elec- 
tions assured him” that the time “ was passing, if it had not already 
gone by, when people will refuse to be gulled or deceived by such 
abusive articles.” Mr. Logan said he had no knowledge that the 
bill had reached the Senate; that when it did he would do what 
his judgment dictated as best; that he was not afraid that any of 
his friends in the Whiskey Ring would get hurt, because he had no 
friends in the Whiskey Ring. Mr. Thurman said, what seems 
rather more to the purpose, that the committee were proceeding 
with the bill in advance of other business, and were hastening in- 
stead of delaying it. 

Mr. A. S. Hlewitt, on Thursday of last week, made a speech on sil- 
ver resumption in the House in which he threw a good deal of cu- 
rious light on some of the provisions of the Resumption Act of last 
vear. The act, it will be remembered, directed the Treasury to buy 
silver to provide for resumption, but left it discretionary whether 
to issue it or not, and also provided for the coining of gold free of 


expense. Both these clauses were put forward as_ intended 
to assist in the process of resumption; but some of Mr. 
Hewitt’s facts point to a strangely different explanation. At 
the date of the passage of the act, and for some months 
afterwards, the price of silver in London was on an aver- 
age 56.99 pence, or practically 57 pence per ounce. At about 
the same time the well-known “ Big Bonanza” mines began 


to deluge the market with silver, and it is a matter of com- 
mon notoriety that these mines have very close connections with 
the Senate. What followed was this: The passage of the act forced 
the Secretary to bezin buying the products of thesé mines, and, as 
it was impossible to do anything with the silver, to lock it up in the 
vaults of the Treasury, where, of course, it was effectually 
prevented from having any effect on the market. Up to the 
first of last October he purchased 812,658,054 68 at an aver- 


age of 111.4 eents (or 56 pence) per ounce. Meantime the 
price in London fell 4 pence an ounce, and the “ Big-Bonanza” 


capitalists accordingly, up to Oetober 1, made about a million 
dollars, which, had there been no act in existence, they would 
have found it extremely difficult to make, inasmuch as the whole 
$12,000,000 would have been thrown into the market and broken 
Sicce October 1 they have made another mil- 
lion in the same way. Besides this, these capitalists would, had 
there been no act in existence, have had to pay one-fifth of one per 
cent. on all gold coined for them. Their mines produce forty per 
cent. in gold. The act repeals the seignorage on gold, and makes 
coining free. Henee, while the mines secured the Treasury as a 
constant market for their silver, they at the same time got their 
gold coined for nothing, and then exported and sold at an advance 
of one-fifth of one per cent. over bullion. In fact, the aet could 
hardly have been better for the “‘ Bonanza” men if Congress had 
directed an outright purchase of the product of their mines. 


the price still more. 


The United States has still in its hands the sum of $10,500,000 


claimants or turned into the Treasury, or returned to Great Britain. 
\ Committee of the House has just made a report on the disposition 


’ 








of the Alabama award. which must either be distributed among | 
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of this fund which is a remarkable contribution to international 
and private law. ‘The Geneva arbitrators, it will be remembered, 
decided that the United States could only recover damages for the 
acts of three vessels--the Florida, the Alabama, andthe Shenandoah 
(after leaving Melbourne). All other cruisers were ruled out of the 
the judges, that -by no conceivable 
ean any of this $10,500,000 be supposed to repre- 
sent damages caused by any except those we have named. 
The committee accordingly conclude, Ist, in so many words, that 


case by so process of 


reasoning 


‘the most direct loss is that sustained by the persons who had ves- 


sels destroyed on the high seas by the cruisers erculpated by the 
tribunal of arbitration,” and recommend that the ship-owners be 
paid first. In the second place, it is as clear as anything can well 
be that persons who paid “‘ war premiums ”—ié.e., who had to pay 
more insurance during the war than they would have done in time of 
peace—cannot be reimbursed, because, Ist, if we follow the rules laid 
down at Geneva, the increase of the premium caused by the 
Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah cannot be separated from 
that caused by the other cruisers; 2d, even if we prefer the 
rules of a House Committee to those of the Geneva arbitrators, it is 
an absolute impossibility to determine how far those who paid war 
premiums were reimbursed by enhancement of price or otherwise. 
The committee accordingly recommend that these claimants be 
paid second. It is more than probable that these two classes of 
claims will exhaust the fund; and so the committee gravely pro- 
ceed to consider last the only meritorious claims they had before 
them—those of the insurers. The underwriters, who bad actually 
paid for vessels destroyed, were, by universal principles of law and 
justice, entitled to be subrogated to the rights of the ship-owners. 
There never has been any question as to the justice of their claims, 
nor any doubt that if the United States could have been sued by 
them in an ordinary court there weuld have been no defence. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommend tiat if anything is left after 
paying everybody else who has invalid claims, the insurers, who 
have the only valid claims, may come iu and divide what is left. 





The Democratic party and the State of Ohio have lost a Favorite 
Son in the person of Mr. George H. Pendleton, owing to the recent 
revelation of this gentleman’s rude and barbarous notions on the 
subject of the duties of trustees. Being President of the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad, and also administrator of an estate 
belonging to his sister and her two minor children, and the rail- 
road baving an old claim against the Government for about $148, - 
000, and the estate owning the greater portion of the stock of the 
road, he, as President, recovered the amount from the Govern- 
ment, pocketed one-half for his own trouble, and gave the 
rest to his wards. It is curious to see how the transaction 
gets blacker the more we turn it over. As President of the 
road he was bound, if the claim was a good one, to recover it with- 
out fee or reward; if it was fraudulent, no money ought 
to have been sufficient to induce bim to assert it. That it was 
fraudulent was inferrible from the fact that it had been preferred in 
Mr. Stanton’s day and disallowed, which legally killed it. Its re- 
newal, therefore, in Belknap’s time, coupled with Mr. Pendleton’s 
intimacy with Mrs. Belknap before her marriage, warrants the 
belief that Belknap had been discovered to be more pliable. But 
even if Mr. Pendleton, as President of the road, had been unscrupu- 
lous enough to obtain the money cerruptly and illegally, it became 
his duty as administrator when he got it to hand it over to his 
wards. But this duty he also violated by appropriating to himself 
half the amount. So that there is absolutely nothing gained for 
him by walking round him and leoking at him on all sides. The 
Republican papers and politicians are highly delighted with this 
discovery, and apparently fancy that, if they manage to produce a 
match from among the Democrats for cach Republican rogue, the 
country will have nothing to complain of. But the fact is that 
this only makes the situation more deplorable. If there was a 
respectable opposition ready to take charge of the government 
the Republican corruption would be a comparatively trifling 
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matter. As matters stand, it is a terrible calamity; for Pendle- 
ton’s performances, far from palliating Belknap’s, aggravate 
them. 


The victory of the Republicans in New Hampshire by an un- 
expectedly large majority has been used to preach a good many ser- 
mons With, those on the Democratic side being mainly homilies 
directed against bribery and corruption, and those en the Republi- 
can side being mainly arguments to show that the result proves the 
intelligence, honesty, and discrimination of the voters of the State. 
As to the bribery and corruption, documents have been produced 
since the election which show pretty conclusively that there 
are those who do not spurn such means of .getting votes. 
The Merrimac Journal has published two letters relating to the 
little town of South Hampton, which numbers no more than one 
hundred and forty voters. In one of these Mr. Natt Head—whose 
name our readers will remember as having been the cause of a ter- 
rible tumult in New Hampshire last year, which threatened to 
plunge the State into civil war—says he has put $25 into the 
hands of some ** Democratic friends” in the town, who “ say they can 
help me”; encloses $25 more, and promises additional assistance if 
he can afford it. The other is from one Hall, chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, and is addressed (as is that of Mr. Head) 
to a candidate for the Legislature. He says that he encloses $200 
for the candidate’s * political uses” in South Hampton, and adds 
that with this he ought not only to make his election “ sure,” but 
ought to “ secure a better standing” on the ticket than he had done 
the year before. 
bribery. The usual reply made to the charge by the Republican 
newspapers is that it is unjust to suspect the purity and sturdy in- 
tegrity of a New Hampshire citizen; that he would spurn the thought 
of taking money for his vote. This, however, is, we fear, a fancy-pic- 
ture. 


This, it must be confessed, looks very much like | 
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The excitement caused by the suspension of the Bank of the | 


State of New York wholly died out before the close of the week. 
On the day following the suspension a new board of directors was 
chosen, headed by Mr. August Belmont, who was afterwards made 
president, with Mr. Lawrence Turnure, the business partner of Mr. 
Moses Taylor, vice-president. This board devoted several days to 
the examinaticn of the bank’s affairs, and on Monday began to pay 
depositors the sums which the books clearly showed belonged to 
them. The Comptroller of the Currency, taking into account the 
high character of the new board, did not appoint a receiver, but gave 
permission for voluntary liquidation. No official report of the result 
of the examination made by the directors themselves has been 
published ; it is known, however, that there is ample to pay all the 
debts of the bank, and that there will be something left for the 
stockholders. On Mr. Meigs’s examination, it was calculated that 
there would be, out of the $2,500,000 capital and surplus, about 
$1,000,000 left ; it is now understood that there will be less, and it 
is a question whether the bank will be reorganized with a reduced 
vapital. There were plenty of rumors about other banks, but 
none have proved to be more than stock-jobbing devices, and the 
week closes with no apprehension of further bank troubles. Bank 
shares have, however, been pressed for sale, and, with few exceptions, 
prices have fallen ; the quotation for the stock of the Bank of the 
State was 30 @ 35. Money lent at higher rates than for several 
weeks; this was due to two causes—one, and that momentary, the 
disturbance to loans caused by the Bank of the State’s suspension, 
the other the demand on New York banks for currency from their 
correspondents in New England and the Middle States, where the 
annual settlements are made on the first day of April. The surplus 
reserve of the banks last week was, deducting the figures of the 
Bank of the State, $12,800,000; a year ago it was $4,200,000. 
Domestic trade was dull duriag the week. There was, however, an 
active and strong market for breadstuffs for export. The imports 
of foreign goods were in excess of the corresponding weeks of 1875 
and 1874, and amounted to 88,309,000. 


The exports of gold coin | 


were about 81,200,000, and the rates for sterling exchange at the 
close of the week warranted further exports 

The value in gold of $100 ¢reenbaecks ranged during the v ‘ 
tween S87 2iand S27 al. The valuein gold of S100 subsis yeoin 
ranged during the week between S25 90 1 =23 ii 
wishes confirmation of these tigures, we advise if to 
dir etory and select from the specie brokers o1 l 
names of such firms as it knows by commen repute to 
sible. They will inform the 7imes that, while our i ’ 
represent the gold value of subsidiary silver, it would | sill 
to fill an order for 850.000 to 875,000 at any price, the si 
so small here; that these ecoius are worth 93 to 4 cent nid t 
small amounts to ship to the West Indies and South \ 
where they can be passed for 96 to LOU cents gold; t { 


now only be obtained from the Treasury by payi 


dollar for dollar; and that, with a full supply in the market such 
} } 


as is contemplated by the Sherman Act, after having been iss at 
par in legal-tender notes, they would soon find their true value 
The price of silver in) London closes at S38. per ounce 
after having been, during the week, 54',d. and S2),¢. Th 
lowest price of silver last vear was 50‘.d., the lowest in Is7d wa 
58t4d., the lowest in 1873 was 594,4., which is the lowest average 


price for any vear back to 183%, or as far as the record runs. ‘The 


average price from [860 to 187383 ranges between GO id Ot 
These figures demonstrate clearly that if silver returns toanyy 
near its average price for twenty vears—-and its decline was i) lara 


measure due to the aetion of Germany after the war with | 

the subsidiary silver coin whieh it is proposed to issue 

leave the country as certainly as water will flow down hill. 4 
more the silver business is discussed, the more appareat if becom 
that it was conceived in jobbery. Considered in its most ora 


‘assure 


light, it is a politieal rather than a financial m 
which will be found in 


An article paper in Italy, 


another part of this paper, offers very important facts and 


on money 


gestions for the consideration of statesmen in this country. 


experience of Italy in the matter of paper meney is more nearly 
} 


analogous to our own than that of any other country, but with im 
portant differences. What is perfectly possible to us is at present 
impossible to the Italians, though they ardently desire to take the 


very steps to which neither political party in this country dares to 


pledge itself—steps, namely, for a speedy resumption of specie pay 
ments. Although the foreed curreney of Italy exeeeds its former 


metallic circulation by only 25 per cent., the premium on gold is not 
much lower than with us. The reason of this that the fir 

of the country are still in a bad state. While our 5 per cen 
sols are at 104', in gold, those of Italy are at 71: while our nat 
revenues vield a large annual surplus, those of Italy are 
in arrears of the expenses; while we can redeem our paper money 
as rapidly as we choose, Italy cannot redeem hers without widen- 
ing the annual deficit. Thus it is that, 
she has not the way: while we, who have the way, have not the will. 
The humiliating fact for us is, that while the ' Italy are 
unanimous in desiring to get back to solid ground, and are pushing 


~ 
+ 
A 


is, lances 
con 


* } 
onal 


hear ils 


although she has the 


W i] - 
} opie O1 


on their public men to get there faster than they think it pruden 
to go, many of our people prefer to travel on a quagmire, at the risk, 
in case any national disaster should largely increase the public 
expenses, of sinking into it out of sight; and our public men dare 
not utter their true sentiments in favor of honest for fear 
the people will not sustain them. Since our article was in type, the 
Cable reports the Budget speech of Signor Minghetii, prese nted to 
the Chambers on the 16th instant. Very unexpectedly, the deficit 
of 1875 proves to be only $5,000,000, against $14,000,000 estimated. 
If these estimates 


money 


Small surpluses are promised for 1876 and 1877, 


should be realized, the time when Italy may begin to emancipate 
herself from the slavery of bad money is less remote than we had 
ministry 


Meantime, however, the Minghetti has Leen 


out by a defeat on the grist tax. 


feared. 


driven 
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THE CONKLING “ MACHINE.” 


\V' have hitherto refrained from expressing any opinion as to the 
resolutions passed a fortnight ago by the Union League Club, in 


the belief that they would have little or no immediate effect on the 


campaign in this State. What the gentlemen who passed the re- 
solutions meant was well enough known to themselves and the 
public. They meant to prevent, if possible, the selection of Mr. 


Roscoe Conkling as the candidate of the Republicans of New York 
for the Presideney, and to send to the National Convention at Cin- 
cinnatia delegation composed of able, honest, and patriotic men, 
who would work for the nomination of a vigorous reformer for the 
Presidency. The resolutions, which expressed the opinions and 
feclings not merely of the Union League Club, but of nine-tenths 
of the Republicans in the city and State not connected with the 
‘‘machine,” declared that, ‘“‘in view of the recent and repeated 
exposures of corruption and fraud,” the common welfare de- 
mands ‘*a searching and thorough investigation ” of the “ condition 
and conduet of every branch of the public service,” so that all 
“who have abused and betrayed their publie trusts” may be 
‘exposed and punished”; that the ‘exclusive management 
and eontrol” of the party in the State and city by “an or- 
ganized machinery of  oflice-holders ” 
grievance,” to which the framers of the resolutions “refuse any 
longer to submit.” They go on to demand a fair representation for 
independent ” and,“ disinterested ” Republicans in the approaching 
conventions ; denounce the praetice of “ pledging” as a “ gross vio- 
lation of the first principles of Republican institutions” ; demand an 
unpledged delegation to Cincinnati, and, if this is not done, refuse 
to be bound by the action of the State convention; and, finally, 
declare the success of the party in the next election ‘‘ not possible ” 
‘‘unless the candidate of the Republican party be a man who is not 
only identified with its great principles, and possessed by a proud 
appreciation of its past services, and who will be recognized by the 
common judgment of the country as fitted by ability and experience 
in public affairs for the responsibilities of his high office, but also a 
man who has had no eonnection, direct or indirect, with the errors 
and abuses which have brought reproach upon the fair name of the 
country and the porty, who is above any suspicion of sympathy or 
association with those who have been guilty of these abuses, and 
whose name and career shall be in themselves a guaranty of a eom- 
plete renovation of the publie service, of a thorough purging of offi- 
cial abuses, and of an administration of the government upon prin- 
ciples of honesty, economy, intelligence, and fidelity to public 
trusts "—in a word, *‘ who shall be deservedly recognized as a re- 
former as well as a Republican.” 

We say that these resolutions represent the opinions and desires 
of nine-tenths of the party in the State, but we might put it much 
more strongly. There is not a single quarter in which honest 
opinion has any opportunity of showing itself in which these resolu- 
tions were not at onee taken upand warmly approved. Particularly 
was this the case in this city, where they were emphatically ap- 
plauded by the whole press. No respectable newspaper had a 
word to say except in their favor. There was only one quarter in 
which opposition was to be expected, and even in that quarter 
everything was silent. The oftice-holders who run the “ machine” 
are many of them members of the Union League Club, but they 
did not open their lips. They allowed the resolutions to be passed 
with absolute unanimity. They then went away from the meeting, 
sent orcers to their henchmen throughout the city, and in ten days 
every Assembly distriet in the city of New York bad elected dele- 
gates to the State Convention, and every single one of them was 
pledged to nominate Roscoe Conkling for President, and Mr. A. B. 
Cornell, the chief party manager and chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, sent Conkling a despatch announcing this fact, and adding. 
* This is the answer of the Republicans of New York to the impu- 
dent declarations of the Union League Club.” 

Whatever may be the upshot of the convention, it is safe to say 
that the election of a unanimous Conkling delegation from this city, 


, 
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| in the face of unanimous resolutions such as were passed by the 


is an ‘intolerable | 
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Union League Club, is one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
the power of the “‘ machine” and those who run it that we have 
seen for some time. Here we have, on the one side, in the leading 
commercial city of the Union, (the chief city, too, in a State which 
is very likely to hold the balance of power in the next election), the 
entire press, the entire body of respectable Republicans, and the 
entire moral foree of an active political club, whose leading mem- 
bers are looked to to supply a large amount of the sinews of war 
during the campaign—on the one hand, we have all these throwing 
their weight against the nomination for President of a man 
whose only local qualifications for the place are that he has 
been the bitter partisan defender and apologist of every 
abuse which has sapped the sourees of the commercial pros- 
perity of his own State, and whose only recommendation to the coun- 
try at large is that he is the next friend of an Administration which 
has made itself an object of universal public contempt. On the other 
hand, we have a small body of office-holders, ueaded by obscure men 
of doubtful or worse than doubtful reputation, without a particle of 
public opinion behind them; and the moment the contest begins 
these men call the meetings, get up the tickets headed “For Presi- 
dent, Roseoe Conkling,” organize, nominate, vote, and in every single 
cause elect. Conkling’s suecess at the present moment is the best 
possible illustration of the working of the system, for the very rea- 
son of his utter want of real merit as a candidate. If he were in any 
way a distinguished or able man, there might be some doubt about 
the true explanation of his rise in politics. But he isnot. He has, 
since his appearance in Congress, done nothing that even 
his friends can bring forward, except make a number of windy, 
speeches, containing no thought or suggestion of thought on 
any subject of interest to any buman being. There is no 
profession, trade, or calling outside of politics in this country 
in which his manner of performing his duties would not in a 
month’s time have brought him into general discredit and in danger 
of losing his livelihood. His success is, therefore, only attributable 
to one cause—the “ machine.” He has now for eight years been 
devoting his whole time to making the ten thousand, more or less, 
office-holders in this State his retainers; and he has sueceeded. He 
has removed and appointed, punished and assessed, and encouraged 
and reprimanded, until they all feel, and feel rightly, that the 
Government which employs them is not that of the United States, 
but Conkling’s government. They find that the herd of voters out- 
side go on voting the “ Boss’s” ticket, while inside the “ Boss” 
fixes the names on it himself. 

There is a great deal in the present condition of national 
affairs that reminds one forcibly of the state of things in this city 
at the time of the Tweed exposures, and none more so than this elec- 
tion of Conkling delegates in the teeth of a unanimous public opinion, 
followed by Cornell’s telegram speaking of the packing of the pri- 
maries by Bliss and Sharpe as the answer of the ‘“‘ Republicans” of 
New York to the “impudent declarations ” of the best men in the 
city. Tweed, stuffing his plunder into his pockets, and asking 
what we are “ going to do about it,” cuts almost a respectable 
figure by the side of these engineers of “reform within the party.” 
But it is not their shameless disregard of public feeling which is 
alarming: it is their success. We seem really to have reached a 
point at which, when there comes any contest between public opinion 
and the “‘ machine,” public opinion goes to the wall. The news- 
papers are unanimous for a good man or a good measure; so are the 
ehureh-members, and the clergymen, and the lawyers, and the mer- 
chants, and all classes of the community who have anything to say 
on the subject at all. They hold meetings, they unite, they encour- 
age each other, they get up petitions and pass resolutions, and 
no sooner are their backs turned than up jump Bliss and Sharpe 
out of their holes, put the “ machine” in motion with a few turns 
of the erank, and we find that our pains were all for nothing. 
The utter futility of attempts on the part of honest men to get 
eontrol of the “machine” by a resort to the arts of those who 
are “inside,” has been now pretty well brought home to all of us. 
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Mr. Jackson S. Schultz, who knows more about the practical 
working of such attempts than any one in this city or State, has, 
within the past week, expressed his views on the subject to a re- 
porter, and he says distinetly that he is not going to waste his time 
in going to primaries with Bliss and Sharpe and Davenport; that 
he finds by experience that when he does so, they get there before 
him, and the meeting is “ fixed” when he arrives, or else if he gets 
there before they do, and attempts in his humble way to “ fix” 
matters, they, as soon as they arrive, adjourn the meeting and hold 
another at some time and place where they know he will not be 
present. In faet, inasmuch as they devote their lives to politics, and 
their bread and butter depends on it, while he rarely has anything 
to do with it, and cannot afford the time to go into it morning, 
noon, and night, they always beat in the game. 

We stand therefore in face of a serious difficulty, which, if we do 
not get the better of it, will certainly get the better of us. It is not 
Cenkling, nor Conkling’s friend Grant, nor Cornell, who is grinding 
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us into submission with an irresistible force, while they laugh in our | 


faces in our vain struggles for liberty, but it is a compact and drilled 


) 
| 


and disciplined body, who fill the custom-houses and the post- | 


offices, the courts and revenue offices, who disburse and collect tie 
public revenues, determine their own salaries, and fix their own 
tenure of office. They have no army behind them, neither foot, 
horse, nor artillery, and yet they ride rough-shod over us as if such 
a thing as the right of suffrage were unknown. What is it that 
produces this strange state of things? It is nothing but that 
the men who run the “machine” believe that no matter whom 
they nominate at Syracuse or at Cincinnati, the body of the party 
will “ wheel into line” and support them. The gentlemen who 
passed the resolutions we have quoted declare that unless the 
delegation from Syracuse be left wholly untrammelled and free from 
all pledges, they “refuse to be bound by its action.” But Bliss 
and Sharpe do not believe it. What they believe is, that no matter 
whom or what they put up at Syracuse, at Cincinnati there will be 
no bolt. We are not ourselves of their opinion. No free people will 
be content for an indefinite time with resolutions or newspaper arti- 
eles as a remedy for political evils such as we are now suffering 
under; if they were, they would not only have some such ‘ Boss” 
as Conkling to travesty government among them; they would de- 
serve to have him. 


THE LAST RAILROAD GRIEVANCE. 


HE city of Chieago—the famous railroad centre of the West—has 
been loudly complaining of late of the very last thing of which 

it would have been supposed Chicago would ever have cause to 
complain. The railroad corporations have been discriminating 
against her and in favor of rival points. Singular and almost para- 


doxical as the proposition seems, it is nevertheless susceptible of 


proof. Milwaukee, Peoria, Cincinnati, and many other cities have, 
during the last few months, been able to exact from the railroad 
corporations far better terms on all shipments of produce to the 
East than could be obtained by the business men of Chicago. 

The cause of this singular condition of things is obvious enough ; 
the remedy is not so clear. The very prominence of Chicago as a 
shipping point for Western produce has brought the disaster on her 
head. The trunk lines leading to that city from the seaboard 
agreed upon a scale of charges, and, being few in number, they 
were able to hold each other up to their agreement. In other 
words, the corporations owning roads from Chicago east entered 
into a combination as to rates, and for once abided by it. Mean- 
while, this agreement did not affect shipments from other poiuts, 
at which consequently rates fell uatil they became almost nominal. 
Chicago thereupon saw its business rapidly diverted from it. 





To 


submit quietly to such a turn of fortune was too much to expect of | 


human nature, and least of all of that energetic and somewhat 
impulsive human nature for which the Chicago people are noted. 
Accordingly, during the last few months the press of that city has 
rung with denunciations of the railroad “kings.” ‘S ylocks,” 
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| Saw no escape except through the construction of more 
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ation. 


‘‘robbers,” and ‘** monopolists,” after a fashion with which the 
Granger rhetoric has long since made us familiar. Nor has the dis- 
cussion been confined to the press. It was also taken up by the 


Chicago Board of Trade and referred to a committee of that body, 
which, after an elaborate investigation, has recently submitted a 
report. Almost at the same time that the report ! 
was published, the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
setts issued their annual report. Init they also d 
length the Chicago grievance. The fact that a 
tion in railroad freights exists, and adversely to Chicago, required no 
proof. It was matter of common notoriety. ‘The 
deserved discussion ; and in this respect the wide divers 
the conclusions arrived at by the Western ce 
Eastern commission is deserving of more than a passing notice 
may, indeed, indicate nothing less than a new departure in 
public policy as respects the railroad system. 
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As we have already said, the cause of complaint was 
. i 
enough. <All the railroads concent: 


ating at one prominent shipping 
; point had combined to sustain freights from that point, while othe 
and rival loealities were not included in the combination. ‘The 


remedy for this evil proposed by the Board of Trade committee was 
a happy combination of the commonplace and of the origin: 
competing 
roads. Chieaga had already more of these than any one of its mo- 


mentarily favored rivals, but this seemed of little consequenee to 


the committee. The only distinction they drew, and here the com- 
monplace yielded to the criginal, was one not openly stated but 
necessarily to be inferred: it was a distinction in favor of bankrupt 
roads. These the committee intimate are run to do business. Pro- 
fits are with them matter of wholly secondary consideration. Con- 
sequently, to be served by bankrupt railroad corporations is a great 
felicity for any community, and may vet prove the salvation of Chi- 
cago. This view of the subject, however it may strike the proprie- 


tors of the railroad lines, ean hardly but be encouraging to Chicage, 
inasmuch as all the railroads can scarcely fail to be bankrupted 
should the present competition among them he of 
The astonishing feature of the situation is, also, that it 
tended at Chicago that the rates charged by the combined roads are 
extortionate, or even unreasonable, but only that the competing 
rates from other points are unduly low ; and consequently the Board 
of Trade committee gravely argue that, 
are bankrupt and willing to bid for any business at any rates, all 
others are bound to do the same, with a view to ensuril 
competing localities. 

The conclusions of the Massachusetts Board are in 
trast to this strange logie : road 
problem, as it is called. In the first place, attention is called to the 
fact that Chicago is now merely suffering from railroad ¢ 
instead of benefiting by it as heretofore ; 


long continuanee 


Is not pre- 


beeause certain roads 


iwequality to 


strong con- 
they go to the very root of the rail 
mpetition, 
that discriminations always 
have existed wherever free course has been given to railroad com- 


petition, and under such conditions always must exist—the only 


difference being, in the present case, that the boot, so to speak, is 
on the Peoria or Milwaukee leg instead of on the Chicago leg, where 
it has been wont to be. Pointing this out, the commissioners go 
back to the cause of the difficulty, and from the study of that thes 
deduce its cure. They find that it arises from that combination of 
competing interests which necessarily takes place when the number 
of competitors is very limited. The remedy, they then proceed to 
argue, must be looked for, not in futile efforts to increase the num- 
ber of competitors (who must by the very law of their existence 
ultimately enter the combination), but, cnee for all abandoning 
all reliance on competition, in am cnlarged and systematized 
combination. The history of the famous and = much-abused 
“Saratoga Conference” of 1875 is reviewed, but with conelu- 
sions very different from these commonly arrived at. The fail- 
ure of that combination of railroad managers to effect the 


objects they had in view is referred to as a public misfortune, on the 
ground that, whether so intended or not, it would have resulted 
only in substituting a public and responsible agency in place of a 
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‘| esponsible one which has long existed. For it is too 

, ent that railroad corporations no more than 

1 e always in a state of perpetual warfare ; and 

rie jit for years all through business between the in- 

eard has been done in accordance with 

| » 1 to time by the freight agents of 

Lid conventions held for the purpose. In case 

ere viclated by one party to them or another, 

had to a trial ef strength through competition, or, in 

to pri war. The railroad corporations thus ex- 
ecies of natural savagedom. In place of this condition 

‘ ed ti broken by fierce conflict, the Saratoga Conterence 
or t to establish a permanent peace. Instead of being fought 
over, points of disagreement were to be settled by boards of um- 
pit d these same boards were from time to time publicly to 
é t f rates at which the combined routes were to perform 


It is needless here to tell how 
this attem t combination failed. It was a first experiment, and 
it did not contain within itself certain of the elements essential to 
1c it did fail, it is true, and its failure directly led to the 
discrimination against Chicago which has been referred to. It did 
this through the fact that the competition between the Western 
roads as a whole was beyond all control, while that between the 
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lines terminating in Chicago was not. 
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the first went all to pieces. The remedy for this state of affairs sug- 
ce. by the commissioners is, not the introduction of new com- 
peting lines into Chicago, but the extension of the system of the 


mbined lines over the whole Western territory. 
at first appear to most Americans as 
disease. It is so opposed to all theory 
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and to all tradition as to sound at first like a paradox. Yet 
it is by no means clear that the whole current of events is not 
tending to this result; nay, more, it is not clear that it is not 
the very best result to which they can tend. Recent experience 
has made two things as respects railroad development very clear. 
One is that the attempt really to control railway tariffs by legis- 


in this country, for the present at least, simply hopeless. 


lation is 


Meanwhile, for years to come, the reaction sure to follow upon 
the fantastic excesses of Grangerism will bring even judicious rail- 
roid legislation into contempt. The other point not less clearly 
established is that under the tremendous pressure of competition 


now felt throughout our railroad system, the process of railroad 
ition must go on with great rapidity. It cannot be other- 
wise. tt is for the railroad corporations the single means of salva- 
tion, and no statute, however cunningly framed, can prevent them 
from resorting te it. The simple question, as combination goes on, 
ia, What is to hold in check this great monopoly ¢ The answer is 
that experience—an experience which now stretches over many 
eountries and through not a few years—shows very conclusively that 
th} 


the political or material evils once apprehended. It does not do it 
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Accordingly, the rates over | 
{| be and were temporarily sustained, while those over 


: combination does not, as respects railroads, bring with it either | 
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Such a system at least has one merit—-it is thoroughly American in 
theory, and in this respect wholly unlike those weak imitations of 
French communism which, under the name of railroad laws, have 
recently disgraced the statute-books of the Granger States. 
INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY IN ITALY. 
\ LAW passed by the Italian Chambers on the 50th of April, 1874, ‘ to 
‘2. regulate the paper circulation during the suspension of specie pay- 
ments,” made it the duty of the Ministers of Finance and Commerce to 
resent a report upon the foreed curreney and upon the best measures to be 
lopted for its extinction. The Ministers Minghetti and Finali accordingly 
presented such a report in the spring of 1875, which has recently been 
published.* 
The report itself is not a long document, but appended to it, and form- 


I 


ing the largest part of the volume, is an historical memoir of great length, 
prepared by Signor Romanelli, Secretary of the Council of Commerce and 
Industry, upon the ‘* Foreed Currency (Corso Forzosv) in Italy, and its 
effects on Public Economy and the Finances, from May 1, 1866, to June 
30, 1874.” It is, in effect, a financial history of Italy during that period. 
Taken together, the report and the memoir constitute one of the most valu- 
able recent contributions to the history of paper money and to the general 
currency discussion. 

Specie payments were suspended in Italy on the Ist of May, 1866. The 
immediate occasion was the war by Prussia against Austria, in which Italy 
took part as the ally of Prussia ; but the remoter causes are to be traced to 
the political revolution in Italy, by which its different sections were united 
under the Sardinian crown. This revolution entailed upon the Govern- 
ment greatly-increased expenditures, and wrought equally important 
changes in the industry and trade of the country. From 1861 to 1865 
repeated deficits had occurred in the Budget, aggregating a sum of $400,- 
000,000 (we convert the Italian /ira into our money at the rate of five 
lire to the dollar). To meet these deficits, the Government had contracted 
loans to the amount of $500,000,000, besides selling the state railways, 
alienating and mortgaging the public domains, and largely increasing 
taxes. Public expenditures had risen from 162 to 214 millions of dollars a 
year, and the consolidated 5 per cents (rente) had fallen from 65, at the be- 
ginning of 1866, to 43 at the end of April. The effecting of new loans was 
practically impossible. The state of commercial affairs was equally unsatis- 
factory ; in the four years, 1862 to 1865, the imports had exceeded the ex- 
ports by $270,000,000. The large increase in the importation of mer- 
chandise is attributed to the substitution of tariffs based on the principle 
of free trade, for the protective tariffs previously existing in most of the 
Italian states. War expenses, works of internal improvement undertaken 
by the Government, the communes, and the provinces, and a great increase 
in industrial plant had united in creating a large foreign debt, represented 
by publie stocks and the bonds and shares of railways and other compa- 
nies. The interest payable abroad increased from seven millions of dol- 
lars in 1861 to eighteen millions in 1864, 

In the early part of 1866 the state of credit in Europe grew rapidly 
worse, culminating in May in the memorable English crisis of that year. 
The general stringency fell severely upon Italy, and sapped the fountains 
of her credit in foreign countries. Her public securities, which had been 
before largely held in France, returned to the country, and fell as a new 
burden upon an overloaded market. The banks were drawn upon heavily, 
and resorted to all the customary expedients for resisting a drain of their 
But, in spite of every precaution, they steadily lost ground, and 
The larger banks of Sardinia and 


resources, 
saw their metallic stock melting away. 
Tuscany imported specie, and got a:sistance from the Rothschilds; but these 
expedients only served to postpone the crisis which impended, and which 
they would have been powerless to prevent. When war became imminent, 
and military preparations were begun, the Government could no longer re- 
main inactive. The Finance Minister (Scialoja), although opposing the 
suspension of specie payments up to the last moment, became satisfied that, 


| on the eve of a war of which it was impossible to foresee either the vicissi- 


for a reason which, in the discussion of the possibility of such a 
result, ; formerly overlooked, but which, when once brought to 
otic t obvious. The reason is that concentration 
responsibility ; that public opinion operates with tre- 
ion one, while it is wholly lost when dissipated 
aT ecially is this true in America. Nor is this all. 
Con also bring the railroads within the reach of | 
ju tion, waieh will not have its force broken by the 
ne ( p it to irreconcilable conditions. 
atter all, may prove to be the unexpected outcome of 
th discussion of the last few vears—Dartmouth College case 
midall. ‘got back in spite of ourselves to first principles. 
rl tilroad system is to be allowed to develop, subject only 
to its own natural laws—to combine, to consolidate, to monopolize. 
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ile, in so doing it must necessarily draw itself together under 
w heads, and those finally responsible in the full face of 
with the strong arm of the law in the background. 
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tudes, the duration, or the cost, no other alternative remained. <A bill was 
accordingly introduced and passed on the 30th of Apri!, authorizing the 
Government to provide by extraordinary measures for the expenditures 
necessary to the public defence, and on the following day specie payments 
were suspended by royal decree. 

To show the effect of this measure, Signor Romanelli has selected four 


* ‘ Relazione sulla Circolazione Cartacea ; presentata del Presidente del Con- 
siglio, Ministro delle Finanze (Minghetti) e dal Ministro di Agricoltura, Industria, 
6 Commercio (Finali) nella Tornata del 15 Marzo, 1875." Roma: Tipografia Eredi 
Botta 1875. 4to, pp. xi, and 359. 
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principal data, which he presents in an effective manner by a statistical 
chart : (1) The price of sight-bills in gold at Genoa on Paris, (2 
the 
mium on gold at Genoa, and (4) the circulation of 


the price of 


the consolidated five per cents (renfe) on Paris Bourse, (5) the pre- 
paper money 
While the foreign exchanges have generally been against 
The extremes of fluctuation 
from three and a half per cent. discount to 


in Italy. 


taly, they have 


occasionally ruled in her favor. have been 


one and a half per cent. pre- 


mium. The price of renfe has varied much more widely. It stood at 


May 1, 1866, when specie payments were suspended ; it fell to 391, 
its lowest point, by the end of June. It reacted suddenly to 5714 in Septem- 


cer, in consequence of the treaty of peace and the cession of the Lombardc- 
Venetian kingdom to Italy. In January, 1868, it fell again to 431, in 
consequence of the expedition of Garibaldi and the French reoceupation 
of Rome. From that point it rose, with some fluctuations, to 60 in the 
summer of 1870, but fell suddenly to 465; in July of that year, upon the 
By the end of 1871 it had risen to 70, 
sharing the general buoyancy which succeeded the French peace ; but in 


event of the Franco-Prussian war. 
18i3—that year of ‘*sad memories,” as Signor Romanelli calls it—it fell 
again to 60. Since then it has profited by the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the latest quotation on the Paris Bourse is 71. 

In the paper circulation there has been a steady expansion. Slight 
reductions in its amount have occurred from tine to time, and there have 
been considerable stationary periods, but in general its course has been 
upward, This circulation includes not only bank-notes, but every other 
species of bank paper serving the purposes of money (*‘ fede dt eredito, 
polizze, ed altri titoli equivalenti a moneta.”) Beginning with $50,000,000 
in May, 1866, it had risen to $310,000,000 in August last. 

The price of gold has shown much less eccentricity than might have 
been expected in face of these very considerable changes in vente and in 
the volume of paper money. Bearing a premium from the moment specie 
payments were suspended, May 1, 1866, it rose suddenly to 183{ in June, 
after the battle of Custozza, with which the war opened, and which was 
disastrous to the Italian arms. The war practically ended with the German 
battle of Sadowa on the 2d of July ; and the treaty of peace, which was 
signed at Prague on the 23d of August, caused the gold premium in Italy 
to fall to 5 per cent. From that time tili 1872, though never reaching 
what would be considered in this country a high figure, it underwent great 
fluctuations, rising and falling inversely with the rise and fall of renfe, and 
subject to the same influences. The extremes of fluctuation in 1867, °C8, 
69, °70, and °71, were 1415 per cent. in January, 1868, and 2 per cent. in 
June, 1870. By the end of 1872 it had risen to 11, at theend of 1873 to 15, 
and it is now in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. Referring to the lav 
laid down by Ricardo, that just in the ratio that paper money exceeds the 
wants of a country for a circulating medium it loses a proportion of its 
value, as shown by the premium on gold, Signor Romanelli concludes that 
the price of gold in Italy was not sensibly affected by the expansion of the 
currency, until it came to exceed the metallic cireulation which had existed 
This metallic 
circuation he estimates at $220,000,000, including as a part of Italy, for 
the purposes of this estimate, Venice and the province of Mantua. 


in the country before the suspension of specie payments. 


It was 
not till the beginning of 1872 that the paper currency exceeded that 
amount, and from that time until the passage of the bank act of 1874, the 
gold premium followed, though it did not equal, its expanding volume. It 
has since fallen, in spite of a slight increase of paper money, doubtless 
because the law of 1874 has fixed a limit to its further increase, which 
limit is nearly reached, and because of the settled determination, both of 
the Government and people, to keep it in check and to get rid of it as soon 
as possible. 

In gratifying contrast to the heresies which so largely prevail on that 
subject in this country, there is no public opinion iu I 
a continuance of the inconvertible currency. 


taly which demands 
Nearly every Finance Minister 
Ii is 
true that in 1868 the manufacturers of Piedmont, like those of Austria 
quoted by Mr. Géschen in his treatise on the foreign exchanges, asserted 
that it furnished a certain measure of protection to home ind ' 
doubtless the case immediately after its introduction. The price of mam 


since its adoption hes proposed measures looking to its extinction. 





factured articles rose more rapidly than that of the labor, raw materials 


taxes, rents, and interest on capital which entered into the cost of produc- 
tion ; and Italian manufacturers, like these cf the United States under like 


circumstances at the beginning of our war, reaped large profits on stocks 
of goods and raw materials on hand, and on goods produ 
afierwards. But this state of things did not last long. 
cost gradually increased in price, till they had swallowed up the earlier pro- 
fits ; and when gold fell, the cost of production did not fall with it. or fell 


ed immediately 


All the elements of 
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tardily ; while every such fall in gold inured instantly, and to its full ex- 
tent, to the profit of the foreign competitor. 
therefore, recognize as fully as the Government, or the people who ere the 
great consumers, that this expanded and feverish state of the currency is 
extremely detrimental to their interests. 


Italian manufacturers now 


In the late debates, the sentiment of the Chambers outran 
. 


prudent counsels of the Finance Minister in the dire: 


sound money. The commission appointed to report upon the proposed 


banking law, wished to insert a provision requir the Government to pt 
sent, within six months, a scheme for retiring the forced currency by a 
sinking fund. But Signor Minghetti persuaded the Chambers to suspend 
this imperative obligation until he could more carefuily consider the poss 
bility of complying with it. The law of 1874, the provisions of which we 


H 


shall explain further on, was conceded on all hands to be ‘a daw ¢ 


paration only—that is to say, a law which should be followed by other hiws 


and provisions, intended to alleviate and gradually remove tl ‘ 
effects of the foreed currency, and provide for its extinction at the ea 
possible moment.” Many members desired & more summary 4} 

ing, but nobody was found to advocate a prolonged suspension on t 
ground that paper was the **people’s money,” or that t stimulated 


trade.- 
After putting the law of 1874 into operation, and witnessing its eff 


for nearly a year, and after carefully considering the proposals which had 


been made in the Chambers for more specifie action in the dir nof 1 
suming specie payments, the Finance Minister came to the conclusion that 
no more decisive steps could as Vet be adopted. The finances of Italv are 
in a very different state from those of this country. While ou ve 


afford an annual surplus, which has enabled us t 
of millions of our debt within the past ten years, the 


pay off many hundreds 
Italian treasury has 


experienced continued annual deficits, in consequence of which the public 


debt of Italy has been increased almost as much as ours has been dir 
inished. Signor Minghetti, therefore, very jusily argues that until the 
is a surplus in the national treasury, as well as a commercial balan 
in favor of the country, it would be worse than useless to force resump 
tion. 

In arriving at this conclusion, he discusses at length two alternative 
methods proposed for reaching that result : (1) immediate resumption by 
means of a large loan : (2) gradual resumption, or preparation for resump- 


tion, by means of a sinking fund As toa loan, it woul 


borrow not less than $200,000,000, which is the amount of geast-Govern- 
ment paper authorized by the act of ‘74. The issue of such a loan, while 
the existing five per cents are so much below par, would still further de- 
press their price, add largely to the annual interest, require the imposition 
of new taxes, and generally disturb trade. The bronze-token coinage, of 
reduced to its 


redeemed in 


which $15,000,000 is now in circulation, would speedily be 
old amount of $4,000,009, and the balance would have to be 
annual 


gold, A loan made under such circumstances would increase th 


deficit of the Budget by ten or twelve millions of dollars, and would be very 
likely to bring about a commercial crisis and a new and more hopeless sus 
pension. 

The creation of a sinking fund, though not so immediately dangerous 
and it 
be a very slow remedy, since an appropriation to the sinking fund of ten mil- 


would lead almost as certainly to the same embarrassments, woull 

lions of dollars a vear would not retire the $200,000,000 of paper, for which 

the Government is responsible, before i894. Small as such an annual 

appropriation would be, so long as the revenue is deficient, it would hav« 

to be borrowed ; and repeated small loans would be regarded in Europe a 

» publie credit than a single large one, as 
nstant 


The old method of sinking one debt by the creation of another is now 


more detrimental to the 


turb quotations and are ac reminder cf now dcfie ts. 


thoroughly exploded. as was shown in the debate on that subject last 


stimn- 


iner in the English House of Commons. The only legitimate sinking fund 


rT rty : 
property ; 


is one derived from taxes, or from the sale or income of specific 


t eases it is far better to apply the avail means directly to 


and in mo 


. . i 

the debt, than to create a parallel sinking fund for its ultimate redemption. 
It was proposed in Italy to create a sinking fund of this sort by the con- 
version into renfe of the domains held for charitable uses ; but to this it 
was objected, that. so long as the ecclesiastical and public domains (already 
partly hypothecated to the public creditor) remained unsold, it would be 


useless to put more of that kind of property upon the market, 
! vet f 


A loan to the Government ef the whole or a part of th 


lieu of taxes, 


e ¢ ‘pit tlof bunks 


interest, was also considered by Signor 


without and in j 
Minghetti. Such a plan was proposed in Austria in 1862, but had there 


failed. While recognizing the duty of the banks te co-operate actively with 
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The 


the Government at the proper moment in restoring & sound currency, he 


considered that the present immobilization of a large part of their capital 
Ud bear heavily upon the industry the country, and diminish preduc- 
tion, which the G nment have every motive to stimulate. 
lr! wl t rot the report poe to show that there is no trick of 
nee, and no ingenuily of conjuring, by which the hard reality of a deficit 
ean be converted into a surplus, and that without a surplus, debts, how 
er much they may be shifted, cannot be paid. The paper money of Italy 
isa debt, and so long as the Government is unable to meet its current ex- 


ponses out of current revenue, it is a debt which it cannot pay. 


It remains to say a few words in explanation of the Banking Law of 1874, 
a messure adopted solely with a view to its bearing on the curreney question. 


Prior to 1866, each of the principal divisions of Italy had its own banks of 


Nation. 


issue, the circulation of which was almost wholly local. An attempt was made | 


in 1869 to combine the national banks of Sardinia and Tuscany, in order to 
give a more national character to their issues ; but it was defeated through 
provincial jealousies. Public opinion, however, both in Europe and 
America, has been making constant progress in the direction of a unitary 


eurrency, as was shown by the great preponderance of suffrages in its favor | 


before the celebrated French Enqucéte of 1865-9. Italy has finally accepted 
the prevailing julgment, and the law of 1874, although it does not wholly 
do away with provincial issues of bank-notes, goes very far towards giving 
thein a national characler. The paper circulation is by that Jaw restricted 
to the issues of six banks—namely, the National Bank of Sardinia, the Na- 
tional Bank of Tuscany, the Tuscan Bank of Credit, the Bank of Rome, 
the Bank of Naples, and the Bank ef Sicily. 
formed themselves into a syndicate or 
the Dutch and the latter the German name for an association for financial 
purposes) ; they are jointly to issue $200,000,009 in consortial notes (** bigli- 
efti consorziali”), under theiz common guarantee, and the Government 
secures the issue by a deposit with them of publie stocks. The Government 
is to pay the banks, 
the notes, and after that (4; per cent. a year, and the banks are to make 
and renew the notes. They are to be printed on white paper, of the de- 
nominations of 4, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 100, and 1,000 lire (10c., 20c., 40c., 
$1, $2, $4, $20, and $200), and to be irredeemable and a legal tender. 
The banks will severally issue notes on colored paper, of the denomina- 
tions of 50, 200, 500, and 1,000 Zire ($10, $40, $100, and $200), to an 
amount not exceeding three times their capital as it stood at the end of 
November, 1873, exclusive of surplus. They are required to redeem their 
own notes on demand, either in coin or in notes of the syndicate, and to 
keep a reserve equal to one-third of their debts payable on demand, in the 
form either of the precious metals, of bills of exchange payable in gold, or of 
notes of the syndicate. Each bank is required to have an agency at Rome, 
and may have branches in all the cities of the kingdom. To provide for 
the extraordinary demands of commerce which occur at eertain seasons of 
the year, and ior cases of exceptional stringency, the Government may 


authorize one or all of the six banks to enlarge their circulation for a period | 
: F 
not exceeding three months (which period may, however, be extended for | 


good caus) to an amount equal to four times their capital, on condition 
of using the increase in the discount of bills. In such cases two-thirds of 
the gross earnings of the increased circulation goes to the Government. 
Contracts in gold are expressly authorized, and Signor Minghetti attaches 
much importance to this privilege, as a means of promoting resumption. 
Ail other circulation than that of the six banks is prohibited. 

In this revision of the banking system of Italy there is manifested an 


These institutions have | 
‘consortium ” (the former being | 


for the first four years, 5 per cent. a year for the use of 








| 


entire familiarity, on the part of the framers of the law, with the best exist- | 


ing systems of Europe, and probably also with our own national banking | 


law, from which the provision requiring a specific reserve against circula- | 


tion and deposits seems to have been borrowed. The right conferred on 
the Government of authorizing an enlargement of the circulation in certain 


emergencies, is intended to provide against such a condition of things as 
has thrice led to a suspension of the English Bank Act of 1844, without 


previous authority of law. 

italy, while losing much by a suspension of specie payments, has also 
gained much in the development of her banking system, and in the familiar- 
izing of her po»ple with improved systems of credit and exchange, to which 
they were provinashs ‘angers. These benefits will remain after the evils 
of the forced currency have been got rid of. It mast be remembered that 
a political revolution has taken place in that country, which, though blood- 
less, is not less remarkable (han that which emancipated the United States 
from the curse of slavery. If it has not been able to escape the penalties 
which attach to all political revolutions, it has reaped advantages which 


amply compensate it for them: all Italy united under a constitutional 
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government as popular as that of England, in place of an Austrian governor 
at Venice, the Pope and Cardinals at Rome, and a Bourbon at Naples ; 
the emancipation of the people from the despotic power of priests, and a 
system of national education, which is eagerly embraced even by the adult 
population, in place of ignorance and superstition. 


ENGLAND'S * IMPERIAL INSTINCTS.” 
Lonpon, February 29, 1876. 
\ "HEN Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament in January, 1874, and issued 
his lengthy address to the electors of Greenwich, in which he dwelt 
chiefly on the advantages of economy in the administration of public affairs, 
Mr. Disraeli, in his counter-manifesto to the electors of Buckinghamshire, 
taunted him with the tameness of his programme and proclaimed the neces- 
sity of **a little more energy in our foreign policy, and a little iess in our do- 
mestic legislation.” Mr. Gladstone’s pleadings for economy were rejected, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s proclamation was accepted by a large majority of the 
constituencies in the United Kingdom. These were brave words of Mr. 
Disraeli’s, but up till the end of last session they were not followed by cor- 
responding deeds. The ‘spirited foreign policy” which Mr. Disraeli had 
proclaimed was, like many more of his proclamations, up in the clouds, Mat- 
ters went on at the Foreign Office under Mr. Disraeli’s Foreign Secretary 
precisely as they went on under Mr. Gladstone’s Foreign Secretary, and the 
country was well pleased that it should be so. 
vague idea was broached that England had said or had done something to 
Germany during the temporary war panic which seized upon Europe for a 
fortnight, and that this word or deed had produced a beneficial influence, 
and had materially helped to maintain peace. Mr. Disraeli, on being ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons by Lord Hartington upon the subject, 
made use of some mysterious expressions, which his followers and the Con- 
servative press construed into a declaration that England had averted a new 
Franco-German war. Noone but his followers believed this for a moment : 
we have got to know his pleasant way of stating the reverse of what is true. 
And only the other day Prince Bismarck showed that so far from England 
having averted a Franco-German war, no such war was imminent ; the sug- 
gestion even of such a war had no existence except in the imagination of some 
badly informed unofficial prints. Credit, therefore, for this stroke of for- 
eign policy was bluntly swept away from Mr. Disraeli’s Government. But 
he was equal to the occasion. He determined to show that his proteste- 
tions were not all vapor. He first issued the Slave Cireular, which surren- 
dered the doctrine of the ex-territorial rights of a British man-of-war, and, 
in the interest of the slave-owner, reduced our proudest iron-clad to the 
level of a Zanzibar coaster ; and then he bought, in the Queen’s name, at 
twice their value, certain shares in a foreign canal company, and announced 
that by so doing he had made England’s influence paramount in the man- 
agement of the Canal, and that he had secured the road to India—a doctrine 
that has been rudely shocked this morning by the official statement that Sir 
Daniel Lange, the English representative, has ke2n abruptly dismissed from 
his position by M. de Lesseps and his eo-directors because he had presumed 
to criticise unfavorably the action of the company in some private letters 
which had been indiscreetly published. 

But, strange as it may sound to you on the other side of the Atlantie, 
these vague words of the Prime Minister, and these strangely inadequate 
deeds, have produced some temporary effect upon the tone and feeling of 
the country. They have encouraged a certain restlessness of temper which 
cannot be regarded by sober-minded people with satisfaction. An impression 
has been given that the present Governmer:t mean to take up the réle, which 
had been for a long time prudently abandoned, of meddling and interfering 
in the affairs of Continental nations. Mr. Disraeli has always expressed 
admiration for Mr, Pitt and his policy, both foreign and domestic, and has 
arrogated to himself and to his party the attributes and claimed the politi- 
cal inheritance of Mr. Pitt’s legitimate successors, That Mr. Pitt’s foreign 
policy was spirited and energetic we have good reason to know only too 
well, for since 1815 we have done little but regret it; and even now, 
although we have preached the doctrines of non-intervention since that 
time, and practised them, we are still weighted with a national debt of over 
seven hundred million sterling—the damnosa hereditas which Mr. Pitt’s 
spirit and energy have left us. At the end, therefore, of sixty years of almost 
uninterrupted peace, we are alarmed—it may be unnecessarily alarmed— 
that the present Government have it in contemplation to signalize them- 
selves by some course of action at variance with what has wisely become our 
traditional policy. 

' fear, too, it cannot be said that these alarms are altogether groundless. 
There are certain indications that something cf the kind is in the minds of 


Last spring, however, a 
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more than one of the Cabinet Ministers. Ten days ago Lord Salisburv—a 
man I ean never look at without being reminded of the Strafford of Charles's 
time, and his ambitions, and his end—speaking at the dinner of the Asso- 


ciated Chambers of Agriculture, gave utterance to the following sentiments : 
‘* Nobody can fail to recognize,” he said, *‘ that a different feeling has per- 
vaded the country during the last few months from that which we have 
been accustomed to in recent years. There is a kind of sensation, a thrill, 
a longing for action, a desire for a definite aim to be stated and a definite 
policy announced. Foreign nations have thought that a new spirit, one 
altogether strange, has come over the country.” 
for a Cabinet Minister to use, 


These are dangerous words 
If it be a fact that this sort of feeling is 
abroad, the less it receives public recognition from a responsible Minister, 
the better for the country. If it isnot a fact, then is the Minister who tries 
to generate it in the country without excuse. A longing for action once 
roused in a nation like England, fanned by silly or perverted newspapers, 
and fostered by unwise Cabinet Ministers, is apt to lead only too rapidly 
into something worse than longing. If the feeling exists, it should be 
checked ; if it does not exist, it should not be suggested. 

But Lord Salisbury is not alone in thus coquetting with dangerous in- 
centives. 
Minister made use of the following expression in the elaborately-prepared 


Last week, in the debate on the Suez Canal operation, the Prime 


peroration of his speech: ‘I have always and do now recommend it [the 
purchase of the Canal shares] to the country as a political transaction, and 
one which I believe is calculated to strengthen the empire. That is the 
spirit in which it has been accepted by the country. . . . They are sea- 
sick of the ‘silver streak.” They want the empire to be maintained, to be 
strengthened ; they will not be alarmed even tf it be increased.” This, taken 
alone, would be regarded merely as a piece of Mr. Disraeli’s characteristic 
tinsel—thrown out to make a momentary effect or raise a cheer, and mean- 
ing no more than his *‘ veiled rebellion” or any oracular sentence out of 
‘Lothair* or ‘ Henrictta Temple.’ But, taken along with his protestations 
in favor of an energetic foreign policy, along with Lord Salisbury’s studied 
words, along with an unusual activity in the dockyards, and a large increase 
in the army and navy estimates, it has set people who are not alarmists 
talking and thinking and wishing with some anxiety that we had less eecen- 
tricity and‘'more solid sense at the head of affairs. The metropolitan news- 
papers, on the other hand—and in England it is always well to distinguish 
between the metropolitan and the provincial press, equally able, but not 
equally reflective of public opinion—or at least some of them, the wilder 
though perhaps not the wisest, have encouraged these eccentricities. They 
have manufactured a silly phrase—‘‘ the imperial instincts of the nation ” 
—and they are working it as a child works a new toy. In season and out of 
season, they are tossing this phrase about. When Mr. Disraeli wishes to give 
a new title to our old monarchy, or when he sends Mr. Cave out to inspect 
the Khedive’s private affairs, or when he gives Messrs. Rothschild an un- 
reasonable commission for an unsatisfactory purchase, *‘ the 
stincts of the nation ” are said to be asserting themselves. The new con- 
stituencies, these wild newspapers say, have an elevated ideal of the national 
honor, quite different from that of the old middle-class constituencies—the 
latter cared only for the breeches’ pocket. They had the shop-keeping, not 
the imperial instincts. The new constituencies look for grander things. 
They look for the *‘strengthening,” perhaps the ‘‘ extension,” of the 
empire. 

I do not for a moment believe that the new constituencies care one 
straw for these new newspaper notions, or that they have in any respect 
either a higher or a lower ideal of national honor than the o!d constituen- 
cies. Every class in these islands is animated with much the sane ideas 
or instincts on this matter. They are jealous of it almost to a fault, and 
they would rise in their wrath and hurl any Ministry from power under 
whom the national honor was tarnished. But fhe middle classes have more 
common sense. They have more political knowledge, and they are more 
critical than many of those recently enfranchised. They are consequently 
less likely to be carried away by the wild siatements of Cabinet Ministers 
and the silly phrases of irresponsible prints. 


imperial in- 


Tt is quite in the power of 
these Ministers and the metropolitan press to produce * sensations,” and 
“thrills,” and ‘* longing for action” in the lower and less educated class of 
voters, if they are so reckless as to do so. In 1853, under the régime of the 
old constituencies, when we were drifting helplessly on the Eastern ques- 
tion, the newspapers insensibly acted as propelling currents which ulti- 
mately stranded us in the Crimean war. At the present moment we are just 
beginning to lose command of the vessel, and, unless some unforeseen 
events produce a change of policy, we shail soon be drifting we know not 
whither. The Eastern Question is opening up before us, and we have 
entered on what may turn out to be most complicated relations with the 


Nation. 


H could. 


| comprehensive and reasonably accurate, and its utility is too obvir 


| one who thinks for himself. 


Egyptian Government. Only this afternoon a telegram has arrived from 


the Khedive, proposing that our Government should appoint a commissioner 





who, along with commissioners appointed by Italy and France, should act 


as delegates of the Egyptian Government to control the management of 
a new National Bank of Egypt which sundry French financiers have pro- 


jec ted. 


float a 


In other words, the Khedive has asked the British Government to 


} 


new company to pay off his debts, and we feel no confidence that 


the stock-jobbing instincts of the present Mimisiry will not lead them to 


undertake the operation. These complicated transactions must lead befor 





long to serious entanglements with Continental states, and out of these 
entanglements too many opportunities may arise for gratifving this ** long- 
ing for action” which Lord Salisbury has so sedulously fostered. He and 


Mr. Disraeli are the men of strong will and dangerous determinations in 
the present Ministry. Lord Derby means well, and would be h 

But he is not a far-seeing man, neither is he courageous. 
like Lord Aberdeen in the Crimean Cabinet, and would 
and vacillating, where the stronger spirits lead. 


nest if } 


follow, protesting 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy Is 
of that impetuous temperament that would make him follow als: 
he would be told was the ‘*imperial instinct.” Mr. Ward Hunt will 
hably have to leave them The Duke ef Richmond, the Earl 
Malmesbury, and Lord John Manners are of no account. 
but four men in the Cabinet who have wills of their own. Lord Cairns 
would in all probability incline towards the stronger natures, and Sir 


soon. 


Stafford Northcote could be persuaded to move reluctantly where 
Mr. Cross, the nominee and friend of Lord Derby, is a man of some ch 
acter and independence ; but he has no knowledge of foreign aff 
has neither political reputation nor official experien 


ar- 
airs, and 


e to warrant him in 


| asserting his own opinion against that of his colleagues. There is only one 
man in the Cabinet who could be trusted to take a decided line apart from 


Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, and he is the present Colonia 


Lord Carnarvon. He isa man of strict integrity and good 





i 
So long as he remains in the 
unlikely that any fatal mistake will be made. But he m: 
leagues as he did in 1867. If he were gone, and the populari 
Ministry were waning, | should be sorry to think of the dif 
troubles into which we might be precipitated by the vanity of Mr, 


, acting upon 


tv of the 


eccentrl 


Disraeli and the arrogant wrong-headedness of Lord Salisbury 


a public opinion which they, with the aid of a portion of the press, had 
stimulated and excited into a ‘longing for action” and a desire fer an 
**extension ” of the empire—whether in India or nearer hom 
al 
Notes. 
QCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. have printed a second and cheaper 
\’ edition of Ueberweg’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ to the unusual merits of 


which, both as an original work and as a translation, we have already tes- 
tified (Nation, No. 349). The same house will publish in this 
‘Memoirs’ of the late Dr. Norman Macleod.——The ‘ U 
Directory for 1876’ (New York : George De Colange & Co.) enters upen its 
second year, and still remains, we believe, the only publication of 


count the 


ry 


nited States Business 


its kind in 
the country, though its value by no means lies solely in this fact. It is very 
us to call 
Island of Cuba, 


for comment. It embraces the Dominion of Canada, thi 





| and selected parts and business houses of England, Seotland, and France. 
A list of dutiable articles under the existing tariff concludes the volume, 
which fills 1.600 pages. The issues of the Art J 1 (DD. Appleton & 
Co.) since the beginning ef the year have contained a large number of more 


or less striking sketches after Landseer, the usual preporticn steel «n- 


gravings of the works of European painters, and of woodcuts of American 
Women 


rnbury ; on ihe 


paintings ; serial illustrated papers on the ‘Costume of Fi 
from the Heptarchy to the Present Day.” by Walter Tl 
* of England and America; on ‘* Japanese Art,” by Ruther- 
ford Alcock : and on ** Household Art,” by Mr. Charles Wyllys Elliott. A 
novement of-some interest, end we hope of some importance, is described 
under the head of ‘* Household Art 


nouncements 


* Homes Sir 


in Chieago.”——From the spring au- 
f new books in the Puvitlishers’ Weekly we select the follow- 
ing :—Harper & Bros.: ‘ The Mikado’s Kingdom,’ by W. J. Griffiths, lately 

! E 


professor in the University of Tokio ; ‘Stray Studies in Italy and England,’ 


l 
by J. R. Green: and *‘ Homerie Synchronism,’ by W. FE. Gladstone. D. 
Appleton & Co.: ‘ Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind and Mat- 
ter.’ by St. George Mivart ; ‘Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Her- 

 schel,? by Mrs. John Herschel—a charming work ; ‘The Progress of 
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ienee,’ a short history for scholars and young persons, by Arabella B, 
huckley ; anda ‘ Primer of English Literature,’ by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
flurd & Hloughton: ‘Charcoal Drawing,’ from the French of Auguste 
Alloneé. G. TP. Putnam’s Sons: ‘The Plains and their Inhabitants,’ by 
Gen. Richard Irving Dodge. Jas. R. Osgood & Co.: ‘Sights and Insights,’ 
by Mrs. AWD. 'T. Whitney 
and the admirably instructive ‘Habitations of Man, in all Ages,’ from the 





Mr. liowells’s serial, ‘ Private Theatricals’ ; 


French of Viollet-le-Duc, of which some instalments have been given in 
the American Architect, Roberts Bros.; ‘Paragraph History of the 
american Revolution,’ by Rev. Edward Abbott ; ‘ Buddecombe Hall,’ by 
fC. Burnand ; Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations’; Lord Houghton’s 
* Poetical Works,” in 2 vols. ; * Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of 
Swedenborg,’ by Theophilus Parsons ; ‘A Nile Journal,’ by T. G. Apple- 
ton, illustrated by Eugene Benson; and ‘Mountains,’ by Miss Cook. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. : 
People and their Employers,’ by Rev. Washington Gladden; and a 
‘Life of Israel Putnam,’ by 1. N. Tarbox. Turnbull Bros., Baltimore : 
‘The Southern Side of the Story of Andersonville,’ compiled from 
official documents by Dr. R. R. Stevenson; a ‘Life of Gen. R. EK. 
Lee,’ by Col, Marshall; and a ‘Life of Alex. H. Stephens,’ by Col. 


R. M. Johnston and Dr. Wm. Hand Brown.—-Mr. Henry James, 
ji.’s Tales, including his ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ have just appeared in a 
German translaticn in 3 vols.——Mr. Alfred Russell Smith, 36 Soho 


Square, London, has issued a ‘Catalogue of Books illustrating the Life 
and Works of Shakspere.’ 
of authors and editors, as rare in such publications as it is welcome. A 
recent advertisement in Nuture invites applicants for the annual allowance 
provided in the trust of the late Robert Wilson, M.D., for a graduate in 
inedicine of the University of Aberdeen who will travel under certain con- 
ditions in Western Asia, or Eastern or Northern Africa. 





—The library of the late Samuel Gardner Drake is to be offered at pub- 
lic sale in Boston in two porticns, the first on May 2 and the second on 
June 6; while a large number of manuscripts, autographs, and portraits, 
and about 15,000 pamphlets, will form the subject of a special sale, to be 
announced hereafter, Mr. Samuel Adams Drake sends us Parts I. and II. 
of his catalogue of the bound volumes, to which he has prefixed a modest 
and brief account of his father’s career as antiquarian, bookseller, publisher, 
editor, and auther. Valuable as this collection is, and highly specialized in 
some directions, it is cleariy not one that will escape the fate of dispersion. 
The great public libraries will contend with private collectors for its prizes, 
but as a whole it could hardly be absorbed profitably by any who are likely 
to compete for it. The catalogue contains 10,417 numbers, of which 
the first half appear to be the more valuable, since they embrace the 
215 Indian titles associated with Mr. Drake's earliest and favorite re- 
searches, the 160 family genealogies, the collections and transactions of his- 
torical societies, the catalogues of a great number of public and private 
libraries, an unusual assortment of city directories, ‘author's editions” of 
his own works, ete., ete. No less than 75 numbers represent works by 
various persons of the name of Drake. No, 2866 is the author's copy of the 
‘History and Antiquities of Boston,’ in folio (folded), with 183 plates, folio 
size. ‘* The plates are a unique collection, embracing many of great rarity.” 
Among the MSs. to be sold later are five manuscript volumes, closely 
written, containing the materials gathered by Mr. Drake during forty years 
for a biography of Sir Francis Drake, and now ready to the hand of any 
literary aspirant. Nos, 2800-2816 are the printed works relating to the 
great admiral. Other lines which we have noticed as being well represented 
are, in Part I, Hakluyt, Franklin, Wm. Hubbard, Thomas Fuller, 
Jonathan Edwards, ‘* election sermons,” and early pamphlet editions of our 
foremost poets ; in Part IL, the works of the Mathers, of Jedediah Morse, 
of Paine, of Whitefield, Washington and Webster pamphlets, local-history 
The catalogue is well worth owning 
for its own sake, albeit not above criticism typographically and otherwise. 


pamphlets, maps, old newspapers, ete 


For instance, the query at No. 1346, ‘* Bungay, Geo. W. (Pseud. ?)” was 


surely unnecessary. 


Those who have ever enquired into the origin as well as studied the 
development of the lecture system pecuhar to this country know that it 
had its rise in Essex County, Mass., and that in the beginning it was de- 
signed to furnish the means of popularizing the best science of the day. 
In other words, the first lecturers were men whose title to be listened to 
was that they really had something to impart, and understood what they 
were talking about, and who depended neither on their brilliant delivery 
nor on mere notoriety to gain hearers. Without asserting that the only 
proper function of the lecture course is to instruct, we think it will not be 
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Ewald’s ‘ Antiquities of Israel’; * Working | 
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denied that the system has been so shockingly abused, has become to so 
large an extent the vehicle of gab, that any return to its primitive direction 
is fairly to be welcomed. The invention of photography and of the stereo- 
scope, and the combination of these in the stereopticon, have paved the way 
for such a return, with an effectiveness impossible in those earlier days, 
We imagine it is owing to the lack of a cheap and easily portable as weli as 
powerful iluminator—such as we may hope for eventually from the clec- 
tric light—that serious exhibitions with the stereopticon are still so infre- 
quent ; and yet if lecture committees were to provide regularly for at least 
one such exhibition in every course, the supply would doubtless soon be 
found equal to the demand, with a corresponding increase of facilities, 
The lectures given by Mr. Wood, the explorer of Ephesus, in this city and 
elsewhere, will be remembered as of the sort which we are recommending ; 
and on a similar subject the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, a graduate of Har- 
vard, has been lecturing with great acceptance for the past two seasons, at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, and in 
other institutions and cities. Lis purpose is to describe, with all the force 
of photographic illustrations from ancient remains in Rome and Pompeii, 
the mode of life of the Romans, the nature of their architecture, the Cata- 
combs, St. Peter’s, ete., ete. It is one of a thousand branches of knowledge 
which might profitably be treated in the same way, by object-lessons on a 
grand scale, and we hope Mr. Spaulding may have a good many imitators, 
as well as continue to meet with success in his own chosen field. 


—Miss Valeria Gigliucci writes us from Genoa, under date of February 
20, as follows : . 

“*In reading the first chapter of ‘Maumat’ha,’ by Charles A. de Kay, 
which appears in the February number of the A/lantie Monthly, I was struck 
with the extraordinary resemblance it bears to one of the most striking epi- 
sodes in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s charming, fanciful story of ‘KXit Bam, Mari- 
ner,’ which appeared in England in 1849. The episode [ allude to is that 
of Velata, the invisible girl. Not only is the principal fact of a real flesh- 
and-blood woman, being of a race invisible to usual mortals, the same in 
both tales, but many of the minor details also, such as her coming to visit 
a mortal man, and dwelling in his hut—objects in the room moving 
apparently of their own accord—the two, visible and invisible, falling in 
love with each other—members of the invisible race coming to fetch her 
away, ete. Probably all this is merely a coincidence (or, as Mr. Puff says, 
in Sheridan’s Critic, ‘of no consequence ; all that can be said is, that two 
people happened to hit on the same thought—and Shakspere made use of 
it first—that’s all’) ; at allevents, I wish to vindicate Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s 
claim as original author of so imaginative a conception, so poetically and 
touchingly carried out in her delightful book.” 

—In the ‘ Rules of Rhyme,’ an excellent little hand-book to verse-mak- 
ing, written half-a-dozen years ago by the younger Tom Hood, we find a 
suggestion to which we may refer as bearing somewhat on the subject of 
our remarks upon ‘ Feminine Poetry *in No. 556. Mr. Hood advised the 
general instruction of the young in the art of making verses, as a means of 
escaping the ever-swelling tide of *‘ poetry ” written by those who can truly 
echo the hero of Mr. Browning’s ‘One Word More’ in saying, ‘* Verse and 
nothing else have I to give you.” It would seem at first as though this 
treatment would aggravate rather than reduce the disease. Mr. Hood did 
not think so. In the note to p. xi. he says: ‘‘ There is one decided advan- 
tage to the public which would‘accrue from the teaching of versification in 
schools. We should be saved the infliction of much nonsense published 
under the name of poetry. For it is to be hoped that no man who had 
been well-grounded in the mechanism of verse as a lad would think of 
publishing in mature age what he would know were but school exercises 
only, and not poems.” Not only would the practice of verse-making have 
the negative merit here claimed, but it would also positively do good from 
its tendency to correct inaccurate pronunciation. In those colleges the 
design of whose curriculum is to give general culture, English versification 
might well be considered, even though there could not be allotted to it the 
time now given to the piecing-out of Latin verses in the English public 


schools. 


—The last numbers of the Romania contain two curious instances of 
the way in which valuable MSS. supposed to be lost occasionally turn 
up. <A year or two agoa Irench scholar, while calling on a professor of 
one of the Paris lyceums, noticed an old pasteboard box covered with 
scraps of parchment. He examined these, and, among others of no 
value, found several leaves containing verses belonging evidently to a 
chanson de geste. He at once copied some and showed them to M. Paul 
Meyer, who immediately saw that they belonged to the poem ef ‘* Mainet.” 
All that was legible was afterwards copied, and is now given to the light for 
the first time by Gaston Paris. The value of these fragments will be evi- 
dent when we say that they are all that remain of the French version of 
‘** Mainet,” the name given to the young Charlemagne, who, according tu 
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tradition, spent his youth in Spain, fell in love with the fair Galiana, and 


escaped after many romantic adventures, Another MS., long supposed to 


be lost, was a collection of old French lyrics known as the ‘ Chansonnier 
Clairembaut,’ and often quoted by Sainte-Pelave and the Marquis de Cangé, 
G. Paris and P. Meyer thought they had identified it with the MS. in the 
National } 
late war, showed conclusively in the Jahrbuch Sir PRoamanische und Eng- 
lischo Literatur, xi. 97, that they The original MS. has 
just turned up in the possession of a lady who inherited it from her father. 


It must have been lost by some & 


ibrarv fr. 845, but Julius Brakelmann, one of the victims of the 
vere mistaken. 


ecident when’ the books and papers of 

Li- 
Arrangements have been nmiade for its restoration to the already 
rich collection of old French lyric MSs. in that library. 


Clairembaut were taken at the time of the Revolution to the National 


} 





lace 1" 
prary. 


—The January number of the same periodical contains an interesting 
account by P. Meyer of an old French poem on the subject of the first Cru- 
sade, lately discovered by him in a MS. belonging to the Vicar of Spalding 
in Lincolnshire, England. It is known that the metrical histories of the 
first Crusade have either b_en lost or made over in such a way as to deprive 
them of their value. The poem before us isof no historical worth, as it has 
been taken from well-known Latin sources, but possesses considerable literary 
interest. Reinhold Kohler contributes an Icelandic story which bearsa strong 
resemblance to the Italian novel of Prester John in the ‘ Cento Novelle An- 
tiche.’? Another article of interest to students of comparative folk-lore is 
the first instalment of a collection of popular stories of Lorraine, edited by 
E. Cosquin, with valuable annotations. Besides these, there are a number 
of purely philological articles, book-notices, and, what constitutes such a 
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valuable feature of many European journals, a résumé of articles in other | 


periodicals relating to the Romance languages and literature. 


—Ferdinand Freiligrath, who died at Cannstadt on Saturday last in 
his sixty-sixth year, was perhaps better known in this country than a cri- 


tical study of his writings would warrant. He had a bold, brilliant style, 
and generally took for his subjects only the most striking things he could 


find or invent, and hence those who prepared German Readers for the use 
of students found his highly-colored verses more attractive to youth than 
better poetry might have been. If he belonged to a somewhat artificial 
school of writers, he yet deserved credit for the number of excellent trans- 
lations he made of French and English authors into German. These 
form the best part of his work and are wonderfully good, and may serve as 
1.dmirable examples of the flexibility of the German language. Freiligrath 
was born June 17, 1810, in Detmold, and was for some years engaged in 
trade. In 1888 he published a volume of poems, which met with a ready 
sale and encouraged him to devcte himself to literature. In 1842 he re- 
ceived a moderate pension from the King of Prussia, which the growth of 
his liberal principles compelled him soon to resign. 
troubles of 1848, and on that account was obliged to leave Germany, and 
he lived a long time in London, but the last 
passed in his own country. 


few years of his life he has 


—A few months ago (see the Nu/ion, No, 
fifth and sixth volumes of Waitz’s ‘ Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte,’ being 
the first and second volumes of the ‘ Deutsche Reichsverfassung von der 
Mitte des neunten bis zur Mitte des zwilften Jahrhunderts.’ This is the 
fourth division of the entire work ; the first and second—the Primitive and 
the Merovingian periods—forming each one volume, and the Carolingian 
period two volumes. Supposing that this fourth division was complete 
with these two volumes, we expressed surprise at the omission of certain 


points, especially the city organizat A 


538) we reviewed briefly the 


third volume, however, the 
seventh of the entire work, has just appeared, containing four very import- 
ant chapters—the Counts (including Margraves and Landgraves), the 
Dukes and Pfalzgraves, tke High Ecclesiastics, and the Principalities and 
Cities ; by Prineipalities being understood the administration under the 
princes, especially the office of Vogt. 


101). 


The period under consideration, be- 
ing that of the development of feudalism, presents few distinct and defined 
institutions. The counts and dukes are no longer pure magistrates, but are 
not yet fully-developed hereditary princes ; the Vogt is still the officer of 
the lord of the Immunity, but is on his way to become his superior ; the 
gathering place for purposes of market and defence is beginning to acquire 
2 corporate existence, but is not yet a free city. The office of duke, by the 
way, is regarded by Waitz (p. 65) as in a certain sense developed from 
that of Markgraf—that is, the men who had in ch the defence of 
the several frontiers raised themselves to a leading position at the head of 






their respective nationalities (St@mme); and this was a chief source of | 


the revival of the national dukedoms in the tenth century. 





He took part in the | 
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MCULLER’S CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSIHOP.* 


1 ae miscellaneous character suggested by the title of Professor Miiller’s 


Essays belongs more to the collection as a whole than to the separate 


volumes, the grouping being such as to give to each volume a distinct and 
somewhat homogeneous character. This fourth volume is occupied mainly 
with the science of language, and contains the following lectures and 
essays : Oxford Inaugural Lecture on the Value of Comparative Philology 
as a Branch of Academie Study (1868) ; two Rede Lectures before the Ui 

versity of Cambridge—on the Stratification of Language (1868), and eon Cur- 
tius’s Chronology of the Indo-Germanic Languages (1875); leeture on the 
Migration of Fables (1870) ; lecture before the University of Stra rg on 
the Results of the Science of Language (1872) : lecture on Missi in West- 
minster Abbey (1873), to which are add d Dean Stank v's Seri 8 the 
same occasion, and a postscript on the Vitality of Brahmanism ; =s be- 
fore the Oriental Congress on the Importance of Griental Studies (AS74) 

Life of Colebrooke, with extracts from his manuscript notes on Compara- 


tive Philology (1872) ; Reply to Mr. Darwin (1875) ; In Self-Defenee (1879). 
Three of these, the Oxford Inaugural, the Second Rede Lecture, and ** In 


Self-Defence ” are here first printed, and to some of the others ilustrative 
notes have been newly added. The last-named essay contains such an ex- 
traordinary defence of himself and still more extraordinary attack upon an 
American scholar, that we shall make no apology for devoting to the 


space at our disposal, merely saying of the volume as a whole that it is not 
inferior in interest to the earlier volumes of the series, 


The circumstances immediately leading to the publication of the article 


in question are these : Mr. George I. Darwin, a son of the celebrated natu- 


ralist, had given in the Contemporary Review for November, ISi4, withad 
ditions of his own, an outline of the argument contained in Professor Whit- 
ney’s article in the North American Revierr for July of the same vear, 


entitled ‘* Darwinism and Language,” and directed mainly against the 

Phik- 
sophy of Language.” This called forth ** My Reply to Mr. Darwin,” 
lished in the Contemporary for January, 1875, and in the Deulsee Rund- 
schau for March. <A rejoinder from Professor Whitney, entitled ** A 
Languages Institutions 7” appeared in the C:ntem; for April and in 
the Rundschau for August, 1875, Next in order comes ** In Self f 1 
In a letter to the editor of the Acudgny, printed in the number 
1, 1876, Professor Whitney pointed out a few of th 
contained in the article, and 


position which Miller had taken in his ** Lectures on Mr, Darwin's 


for Januar 


misrepresentations 


in the next number Miiller withdrew and apol- 


ogized for one of them, but passed over the others in silence, which under 


the circumstances was a confession that they admitted neither of defence 


nor of excuse. 
The vulgar abuse so freely heaped by Professor Miiler upon his opponent 


‘ } 
i 


whom he introduces to us (p. 464) as **a gentleman who had acquired con- 


siderable notoriety, not, indeed, by any special and original researches in 
works 


Comparative Philology, but by his repeated attempts at vilifying the 
of other scholars,” is too obviously the ** mire and dirt cast 


»> by the waters 
sentation and 
To set forth 


we 


of a troubled sea” to require comment. It is only his misrepri 





falsification of the facts of the controversy which can mislead, 


the full extent and variety of these would require a volume ; can here 
give only a few characteristic specimens. And first, an example or two of 
the manner in which Professor Miller quotes from his own writings. To 
show that so long ago as 1854 he was no stranger to the correct distinetion 
between vowels and censonants, he quotes (p. 492) from his ‘ Proposals for 
a Missionary Alphabet,’ published in that year, as follows : 


‘Tf we regard the human voice as a continuous stream of air, emitted 


as breath from the lungs and changed [by the vibration of the chorda 
voe nes] into vocal sound as it leaves the larynx, this stream itself, as modi- 
fied by certain positions of the mouth, would represent the vowels. In the 
consonants, on the contrary, we should have to recognize a number of stops 


opposing for a moment the free passage of this vecal 


quoting this passage, Professor Miiller has int 


we havi 


rpolated the words 


which enclosed in brackets, and substituted at the close vocal atr 


for vocal s 


would be anything but stiiiable for hi 


, with the obvious design of disguising its real sense, which 
purpose. The work in question, and 
unmistakably a doctrine which Miller 


nely, that tl 


€ uttered is, as it leaves the 


- ) ot oa « ‘aa 1? ] } 
even the very passage quoted, teacn 


would now be the first to repudiate, na e breath with which a2? 


the consonants ar ; larynx, intonated, and is sub- 
sequently shaped, according to the nature of the obstacles which it en- 


counters, into surd and sonant. In other words, he at that date obviously 
* ‘Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miller. Vol, IV. Essays 


With Index to Vols. III. and IV.’ 
SvVO, pp. 5€5 


chiefly on the Science of Language. New York : 


Scribner, Armstrong £Co. 1876 
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knew nothing whatever of the office of the chorde vocales. A further 


qu tation from the * Prop als’ (p. Dd) will place this beyond questi mm: 


* Formation of the Tenuis. If the voice is stopped sharp by the con- 
tact of the organs, so as to allow for the moment no breath or sound to 
escape, the consonant is called f¢nauis, hard or surd (k, t. Pp). 


* Formation of the Media, Uf the voice is stopped less abruptly, so as 
to allow a kind of breathing to continue after the first contact has taken 
place, the consonant is called media, soft or sonant (g, d, b).” 


In his ‘Science of Language,’ Professor Miller fell into the opposite 


The N 


error, and denied that even the sonant mutes were pronounced with tonic | 


vibrations of the vocal chords, although he now (p, 497) emphatically dis- 
claims this doctrine also, and denies that he ever held it. We need, how- 
ever, only to supply the passage which he judiciously omits from the middle 
of the quotation given on page 496 to show the contrary. It is this : 

‘*Some persons have been so entirely deceived by the term sonant that 

they imagined all the so-called sonant letters to be actually pronounced 
with tonic vibrations of the chorde rocales, This is physically impossible ; 
for if we really tried to intone p or 6, we should either destroy the p and 4, 
or be suffocated in ourattempt at producing voice” (* Science of Language,’ 
LL., p. 156 ; 6th (Engl.) ed., p. 158). 
Yet on the page following this omission (p. 497), he says: ‘If Professor 
Whitney asserts ‘that I repeatedly will not allow that the sonant letters are 
intonated, but only that they may be intonated,’ 1 have no answer but a 
Then in a foot-note he admits that he has used the lan- 
guage attributed to him, ‘* but,” he adds, ‘that a professor in an American 
university should have taken my words in that sense (i.e., only capable of 
intonation, not necessarily intonated) is to me, I confess, a puzzle, eall it 
intellectual or moral, as you like.” In other words, Professor Whitney 
ought to have understood him to mean what in the same chapter he had 
declared to be a physical impossibility ! - 

A few examples, next, of his quotations from Professor Whitney. In his 
‘Language and the Study of Language’ (page 51) Professor Whitney, 
speaking of the ‘‘absence of reflection and conscious intent which takes 
away from the facts of language the subjective character which would 


direct negative.” 


otherwise belong to them as products of voluntary action,” had said: ‘‘ So 
Sar as concerns the purposes for which he |the linguistic student] examines 
them and the results he would derive from them, they are almost as little the 
work of man as is the form of his own skull.” Professor Miiller, in his 
“Reply to Mr. Darwin,” had quoted this sentence, omitting the italicized 
portion, and giving it thereby just the opposite force. When his attention 
was called to this by Professor Whitney (Contemp. Rev., p. 726; Deutsche 
Rundschau, p. 273), Miller, taking the German version, in which ‘so far 
as concerns the purposes ” had been rendered, very properly, by “ gegentiber 
den Zwecken,” retranslates this into English ‘as opposed to the objects,” 
making thereby the whole passage absolutely meaningless. And having 
in this ingenious manner got his parallax, he proceeds to measure the dif- 
ference between what Professor Whitney ‘really said” and what he (ac- 
cording to Professor Miiller) ‘says that he said,” and fitly crowns the 
impudence of his procedure by the following comment (p. 479) : 

** But even thus, the facts [what facts ?] remain as I, not as he, had stated 
them. ‘There was no garbling on my part, but something worse than 
garbling on his ; and all this for no purpose whatever, except for one which 
I do not like to suggest.” 

Of the array of quotations which Professor Miiller brings forward (page 
505 ff.) in support of the charge that Professor Whitney had been guilty of 
the use of abusive language, the first is this : 

‘* Page 332 |‘ Orient. and Ling. Stud.’ 1]. Why does he call Professor 
Steinthal /Zyjyim Steinthal ? Is that personal or not ?” 

It would be a sufficient answer to say that the reference is to the first 
sentence of Professor Whitney’s essay en Steinthal, where the latter would 
be entitled by common usage to receive his full name. To show, however, 
what a keen scent Professor Miiller has for personalities (in others), we give 
the sentence in full : ** Ilajiim Steinthal, though little known to the general 
English-reading public, is one of the leading linguistic scholars of Ger- 
many.” If now we should ask Professor Miiller why, in the middle of the 
present essay (page 500), he twice speaks of ‘* Mr. William Dwight Whit- 
ney,” he could only answer that he meant to be offensive. But he is by no 
means content with such violence as may be done by merely taking a word, 
phrase, or sentence apart from its connection ; he frequently alters the 
language which he quotes, omitting qualifying expressions, making of a 


varlicular statement a general one, extending a criticism of a single argu- | 


I 

meut to the mode of arguing in general, of a single chapter to the whole 
book, and applying to persons what was said only of things. Thus, Profes- 
sor Whitney (Jvur, Amer. Orient, Soc., VIII, p. 68) had said of a certain 
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ation. 
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statement of Lassen’s respecting Colebrooke ; ‘* The statement is wholly 
and reprehensibly inaccurate : Colebrooke has neither done, nor attempted 
to do, any such thing ” ; and the quotations which he proceeds to give from 
Colebrooke show that the language was not at all teo strong. This is the 
use which Miller makes of it (page 510): **.A man whocould say of Lassen 
that his statements were ‘wholly and reprehensibly incorrect’ because he 
said that Colebrooke had shown that the Arabs received their lunar man- 
sions frou the Hindus, was not likely to show mercy to any other German 
professor.” Sometimes, while still preserving the marks of quotation, he 
gives a mere travesty of Professor Whitney’s language, as when he makes 
him say of Oppert (page 515), ‘* He is a Jew, and wanted to stand up for the 
Shemites.” 

Professor Miiller, in his ‘* Reply to Mr. Darwin” (p. 431), had given a list 
of “ epithe/a ornantia, suchas worthless, fulile, alsurd, ete.,” gathered from 
Professor Whitney’s writings very much as one might pick them out of a 
dictionary, adding, ‘* 1 believe there is not one of these choice counters 
with which, at some time or other, he has not presented me.” Professor 
Whitney, in replying (Contemp. Rev., p. 727), quoted in full, by way of ex- 
ample, the passage from which Miller had taken some of these epithets, 
showing that no personal application was or could have been intended, and 
if any were made, it must be by Miiller, not by himself. Professor Miller, 
returning to this point, says (p. 516), ‘‘1 add a few more references to the 
epithets ornantia which I was charged with having invented. ‘Utter fu- 
tility ’ (p. 36) ; ‘ meaningless and futile’ (p. 152) ; ‘headlong materialists’ 
(p. 153), ete.” Now, he had nowhere been charged with the invention of 
these epithets, he has only invented the charge ; but to show what kind of 
fish come to his net, we give in full the passages above referred to, the first 
three in his list : 

The utter futility of deriving such a doctrine from such a pair of inci- 
dents, or from a score, a hundred, or a thousand like them, is almost too 
obvious to be worth the trouble of pointing out.” 

‘* To ascribe the differences of language and linguistic growth directly 
to ‘ physical causes,’ to make them dependent on ‘ peculiarities of organiza- 
tion,’ whether cerebral, laryngal, or other, is wholly meaninglese and futile.” 

‘*There are /cadlong matcrialists who pronounce man the slave and the 
sport of nature.” 

These are average specimens of the personalities which Professor Miller 
finds, and this is his comment upon them : ‘*‘ What a contrast between the 
rattling discharges of these mitrailleuses at the beginning of the war, and 
the whining and whimpering assurance now made by the American Profes- 
sor that he never in his life said anything personal or offensive ”—this last 
being-the simple Wiilleresque of Professor Whitney’s declaration respecting 
his essay on Steinthal ; ‘* That there were any personalities in it I utterly 
deny ; it was an argument throughout, if a polemical one ; it addressed 
itself only to the opinions it opposed and the considerations by which these 
were supported ” (Contemp. Rev., p. 729 ; Deutsche Rundschau, p. 276). 

Nor are Professor Miiller’s statements of fact any more to be taken on 
trust than his quotations, Witness the explanation given (p. 511 ff.) of his 
shameful attack on the editors and contributors to the St. Petersburg Sans- 
krit dictionary, to which we alluded last week. The history of the affair is 
in brief this : Professcr Goldstiicker, in the Westminster Review for April, 
1855, had made a violent assault upon the plan of the dictionary, then just 
begun, mainly on the ground that too little respect was shown for the 
authority of the Hindu grammarians and commentators. Professor 
Haug, in the preface to the ‘ Aitareya Brahmanam,’ published in 1863, 
repeated, in a milder form, the samecharge. In a review of this last-named 
work, published anonymously in the Saturdry Review of March 19, 1864, 
Professor Miller says that Dr. Haug ‘ protests like Professor Goldstiicker 
against the system followed of late years by the editors and contributors to 
the work, who sing each other’s praises in the literary journals of Russia, 
Germany, and America, and speak slightingly of all who have not joined tiis 
International Sanskrit Insurance Society,” and Professor Haug is assured that 
‘* any attacks on his work in the journalsof the Mutual Praise Society will 
little affect the opinion of those whose good opinion is alone worth having.” 
Now, neither Goldstiicker nor Haug has made any such protest. Miiller 
simply forged their endorsement to a false accusation of his own, The two 
editors—Professors Béhtlingk and Roth—wrote nothing in defence of the 
dictionary, much less in praise of each other. Of the contributors two 
only, Professors Weber and Kuhn, replied to the attack, but Goldstiicker 
in his rejoinder (in his * Panini,’ 1861), which was in other respects virulent 
enough, did not venture to charge them with the offence in question. So 
much for the original merits of the slander, the innocent motive of which, 
as Miiller now tells us, was his desire to give a proof of his friendship to 
Goldstiicker, who, ‘*when the attacks by the company of collaborators 
on him grew thicker and thicker [like Falstaff’s men in buckram], .. . 
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persuaded himself that I had taken part against him, that I had, in fact, 
become a sleeping-partner in what was then called [as we must suppose, by 
Miller and Goldstiicker in their private intercourse] the ‘International 
Praise Insurance Society.” In the following year, 1865, the article was 
republished by Weber in the ninth volume of the *‘ Indische Studien’ with 
a few-words of comment, and in 1867 Miller himself reprinted it with some 
alterations and additions in the first volume of ‘ Chips,’ omitting the offen- 
sive paragraph, but supplying its place with a note still more offensive 
(p. 114). Five years after the original publication of the article, and two 
years after it had been reprinted by the author (the dates are important), 
Professor Whitney, who had hitherto taken no part in the controversy, in 
a notice of Miiller’s ‘Chips’ in the North American Review for October, 
1869, took occasion to speak of Miiller’s conduct in the affair in language 
which, though severe, was too mild for the offence. The facts were even 
worse for Miiller than he represented them, and would have justified even 
greater severity. 
dates at defiance by the assertion that ‘‘one of the chief culprits, nay, as 
appeared afterwards, the most eager mischief-maker, was Professor Whit- 
ney himself.” Nor is this the only anachronism of which he is guilty. In 
the note in ‘Chips’ Miiller had characterized Weber’s remarks on_ his 
article as ‘‘a very loud and boisterous denial,” and Professor Whitney in 
his notice had taken him to task for the expression Miiller now, after 
quoting some of the language of this notice, adds: ‘* And this, we are 
asked to believe, is not loud and boisterous "—2.e., he gives us to understand 
that these words which he wrote in 1867 were meant to apply to something 
which Professor Whitney wrote in 1869! 

We have seen how Professor Miiller can be just, let us now see how he 
can be generous : 

‘Tt was because I thought Professor Whitney capable of rendering 
useful service to the science of language in America that I forbore so long ; 
that I never for years noticed his intentional rudeness and arrogance ; 
that I received him when he called on me at Oxford with perfect civility ; 
that I assisted him when he wanted my help in procuring copies of 
MSS. at Oxford. I could well afford to forget what had happened,” ete. 
(p. 527). 

Professor Miiller’s language implies that his forbearance, and of course 
the oceasion for it, began before Professor Whitney's Oxford visit, whereas 
this visit, the last occasion on which they have met, took place in 1856, 
several years before the publication of the views, chiefly on the science of 
language, which Professor Whitney felt himself called upon to controvert. 
His grievances began, at the earliest,in 1863, and could hardly have become 


And now Miller (p. 512) coolly sets the evidence of the | 
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| of Miiller’s own choosing. 


serious before 1865, when Professor Whitney first reviewed his ‘Science | 


of Language.’ The service of which he speaks consisted in finding a 
young man who for a suitable compensation collated a Sanskrit MS., and 
he forgets to mention that he had himself on three previous occasions asked 
and received from Professor Whitney favors of at least equal magnitude, 
the last of them in 1864, within a few weeks of his indecent attack in the 
Saturday Review, distinctly aimed among others at that scholar. That 
since 1865 he has assiduously nursed his wrath we can easily believe—the 
violence of the present explosion is not otherwise to be explained ; but we 
cannot help thinking that it would have been better if he had not forborne 
solong. If he had let off his anger by degrees, the consequences to his 
own reputation must have been much less serious. 

After these specimens of the ‘‘ bare facts” to which, as Professor Miiller 
(p. 528) informs us, he wished to confine his reply as much as possible (what 
must the part suppressed have been !), it is hardly necessary to remark that 
when he tells us (p. 498) that for the last twenty years he has submitted 
everything that he has written on the alphabet, before it was published, to 
the approval of such men as Helmholtz, Alexander Ellis, Professor Rolles- 
ton, and holds their vu et approuvé, or when he would allow us to infer that 
his ‘ Reply’ had wrought some change in Mr. Darwin’s views (p. 466), it 
will be safer for us, and more agreeable, no doubt, to the gentlemen whose 
names he has borrowed, if we go for their views on these points to their 
published writings. 

Professor Miiller concludes with a proposal for an international arbitra- 
tion, concerning the object of which we are, however, left in doubt. The 
reason here assigned is to satisfy Mr. Darwin, Professor Haeckel, and others 
whose good opinion he highly values ; inthe Academy of January 8 he tells 
us it was for Professor Whitney’s sake, not for his own ; perhaps he will 
next say that it was meant only as a satire upon the method of interna- 
tional arbitration in general, and it is, we must confess, cleverly enough 
contrived for such a purpose. For what he proposes to submit to the tri- 
bunal is not the acta of the controversy as it stands, nora ‘* case,” nor even 


a definite number of points to be presented on either side, but twenty ques- | 
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tions of his own selection, after which he generously allows his opponent 
to name the judges. Admirable fairness ! 
except Mi. Midshipman FEasy’s famot 


We can call to mind nothing 


is duel worthy to ke compared with it. 
The details are quite in keeping with the general plan. To the commen 
apprehension, the question whether the science of language is an hrsfortca! 
or a physical science, and the question whether Burncuf preduced cre or 
two bulky volumes on the Avesta, do uot appear to be, mathematically 
speaking, of the same order of magnitude, but in Miller's classification 
both are alike ** principal bones of contention.” (For a full list of Bur- 


nouf's Avestan publications we refer him, though we leg 
readers for so doing, to the same volume in which he mack 
discovery, viz., ‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,’ I., pp. 
Whitney’s criticisms have been directed chiefly against the unde:lying 
theories and main arguments of Miiller’s writings (and it by no means fol- 
lows from this that there are not errors enough of lesser magnitude to repay 
any one who has the leisure and the inclination to point them out), while 


} arden of our 
his wonderful 


170-8.) Professor 


Miller’s counter criticisms relate mostly to small and even to 
points of detail. Professor Miiller himself appears to have felt this differ- 
ence, and has tried to make up in the number of his points what they lack 
in weight. Of the twenty counts in the mutual indictment, f 
unmistakably his, either by right of discovery or of invention, 


the smallest 


urteen are 
Some of the 
most serious of Professor Whitney's charges he has passed over altogether, 


and has not taken extraordinary pains to present fairly the six which he 


has taken up; rather unusual odds to demand, one would say, in an arbi- 
tration proposed by himself. But even this Professor Whitney, in the letter 
to the Academy before referred to, has signified his readiness to grant, and 


his willingness also to appear before a court, as well as on the indictment, 
a Pre fe S- 


Perhaps he will refer 
I I 


There appears thus to be no obstacle t 
sor Miiller’s present vindication if he desires it. to 
await, and we see no reason why he should desire to anticipate, the judgment 
which scholars and honorable men everywhere will in the end with sufficient 
unanimity pronounce, both upon the merits of the controversy as a whole 


| and upon his ** man/y art of self-defence.” 
| 


PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


HE first hundred and four pages of this volume complete the Presidency, 
bringing, in three chapters, the diary down to 1829. The general 


characteristics of the work are the same as those to which we have already 
called the attention of our readers—-a frank and unreserved expression of 
the author’s opinion upon the wide range of topies which came under his 
observation, interspersed with striking anecdotes and 
character. 


inter sting sketches of 


Few very young men have been brought so early into the society of very 
eminent men, or have seen so early great events from so commanding a 
point of view. 
private life. 


Mr. Adams may almost be said never to have had any 
Most 
boys love to see fireworks ; but he, at the age when curiosity and wonder 
are strongest, had watched the fierce flight of British and American shells 
as they crossed each other on their fatal errand, high above the waters of 
Boston Bay. He had crossed the Atlantic when to cross it was a perilous 
adventure ; had contended with the frozen waters and wild tempests of the 
Baltic when other boys were studying their geography in books ; had learnt 
his French in French schools with French boys, his Dutch in Dutch schools 
with Dutch boys, his German in Germany. His companionships were 
mostly with earnest men already engaged in the great questions of life. 
What time had he to be a boy ? Neither had he ever time to be at leisure ; 
and when well on in life he declared that he had never known ennui. Every 
page of his diary bears witness to his untiring industry. Ilis records of 
his diplomatic interviews are often treatises upon fundamental principles of 
international law. His report on weights and measures is the profoundest 
and completest treatise upon that subject ever written. *‘‘He has thrown 
more light,” writes a distinguished English author, ‘‘into the history of 


From boyhood upward he was trained to great things. 


our old English weights and measures than all former writers on the sub- 
ject ; and his views of historical facts, even when occasionally in opposition 
to the reports of our own Parliamentary committees, appear to me the 
For my own pari, I do not think I could have seen my way 
nto the history of English weights and measures in the feudal ages without 
his guidance.” 


most correct. 


He had aimed very high, and reached his aim, as a debater, as a diplo- 


matist, and as head of a cabinet. With such preparation he brought with 


him to the Presidency a carefully-formed ideal, in which the duties and re- 
**Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. Comprising portions of his Diary frcem 


1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams.’ Vol. VIII. Philadeiphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1876 
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sponsibilities of the office were carefully marke] out. Thoroughly prepared 


in every department, he brought to the discussions of his cabinet depth of 


research, maturity of judgment, and all the higher qualities of the states- 
inn Ii 1 his elevation by a rigid 7 rmance of his duties, and 
lost it by a conscientious adherence to prin Iple ** Tle early adopted two 
as rules of his political conduct, from which he never deviated— 
to cor it no public office, and to whatever station he might be ealled 
by his country to use no tostrument for success or vlvancement but efficient 
public services.” ‘Of Mr. Adams,” wrote Henry Clay to the people of his 
Congressional district in Kentucky, ‘it is but truth and justice to say that 


he is highly gifted, profoundly learned, and long and greatly experienced 
in public affairs at home and abroad ; intimately conversant with the rise 
and progress of every negotiation with foreign powers, pending or con- 
eluded : personally acquainted with the capacity and attainments of most 
of the public men of this country whom it might be proper to employ in 
the public service ; extensively possessed of much of that valuable kind of 
information which is to be acquired neither from books nor tradition, but 
which is the fruit of largely participating in public affairs ; discreet and 
sayacious, he will enter upon the duties of the office with great advan- 
tage.” 

Various attempts were made to induce him to contribute money for the 
advancement of his own election. ‘* The Presidency of the United States,” 
was his invariable reply, ‘is not an office to be either sought or declined. 
To pay money for securing it is, in my opinion, incorrect in principle. The 
practices of all parties are tending to render elections altogether venal, and 
I am not disposed to countenance them.” The practice of ‘* interviewing,” 
which in the last few years has assumed such an offensive form, he looks 
upon as perhaps an unavoidable evil to which a President must submit. 
**] have never denied access to me as President to any one of any color ; 
and, in my opinion of the duties of that office, it never ought * lenied, 
Place-hunters are not pleasant visitors or correspondents 


sume an enormous disproportion of time. To this persona: importunity | 


the President ought not to be subjected ; but it is, perhaps, not possible to 
relieve him from it without excluding him from interviews with the people 


more, perhaps, than comports with the nature of our institutions.” In the 


Vv con | 


The N 


hot contest for re-election his opponents uttered the grossest calumnies | 


against him. Henry Clay eame to his defence. ‘* It is unnecessary,” said 
he. ‘* Enough has already been said to put down that infamous slander, 


which has been more than onee publicly branded as falsehood. The cor- | 


spiracy will, however, probably succeed. When suspicions have been kin- 
dled into popular delusion, truth, reason, and justice speak to the ears of 
adders. The sacrifice must be consummated. There will then be a reac- 
tion in public opinion. It may not be rapid, but it will be certain.” In 
nothing did Mr. Adams take higher ground than in his appointments to 
office, never removing an officer except for failure to perform his duty, or 
appointing one without satisfactory proof of his qualifications. ‘S.C. 


Allen thinks,” he writes in December, 1828, ‘* I have suffered for not turn- 


ing my enemies out of office : particularly the Postmaster-General.” 
In the Presidency, as in his other offices, his industry was unceasing. 


Dividing his time with rigorous method, he was always occupied, passing | 


continually from one subject to another, and leaving no minute unaccounted 
for. ‘ My rising hour,” he writes in December, 1828, ‘‘ has varied from 
quarter past four to seven, the average being about five. After making my 
fire. [ have constant writing till breakfast-time, between nine and ten. 


The morning papers then engage an hour more, and visitors and the heads | 


of departments and the mail despatch time till half-past three or four. 
Then comes the ride of two hours or the walk of one. We dine between 
five and six. I spend an evening hour or two with my wife, and then two 
or three hours in my chamber, writing again till eleven and sometimes till 
near midnight.” 


Ile evidently takes to heart his failure to be re-elected, but nerves himself | 


for his new position. It is less the loss of office that he regrets than the loss 
of oecupation. He who for years had not known an idle hour had now to 
east about him for something todo, Happier than Walpole, he loved books. 
Still, as he looks back, a certain bitterness mingles with his reflections. 
* Life,” he writes, ** is full of disappointments, and among the most mor- 
tifving of them to me has been the misconduct of peculiarly befriended.” 
** The sun of my political life sets in the deepest gloom, but that of 
my country shines unclouded.” But there was still work—some of the best 
work of his life—for him to do. From time to time cheering words reached 
hin. A senator from Illinois assured him that he had fewer personal ene- 
mies than any public man he knew 


‘Mr. Bailey spent the evening with me. He enquired if I would ae- 
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cept a seat in the Senate from Massachusetts if it should be offered me. | 
answered that the first objection would be that L would on no considere- 
tion displace any other man, He said he believed that Mr. Silsbee was 
very averse to coming again to the Senate, and would be glad to decline if 
I would accept. Isaid there were other objections, my intention being to 
© into the deepest retirement and withdraw from all connection with 
lic affairs. He said Dr, Condict. of New Jersey, had expressed to him 
he hope that I should not thus withdraw. Miner asked me if IT had 
determined definitively to withdraw from all public service after the expi- 
ration of my present term. I told him that my intention was absolute a1 
total retirement, but my principle would be what it had been throug ‘ 
I should seek no public employment in any form, directly or indirectly. It 
was not for me to foresee whether my services would ever be desired by my 
fellow-citizens again. If they should eall for them while I have life and 
health, I shall not hold myself to decline repairing to any station which 
they may assign to me, except for rernsonable cause. But I desired him to 
receive this in confidence as a candid answer to his question, for I wish not 
even to give a hint to the public that 1 am yet eligible tu their service.” 
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Among the various occupations for the future which presented them- 
selves to his mind was a history of the United States and a life of his 
father. Little did he or his friends dream what a work was preparing for 
him. 

From time to time nature warns him that he is working too hard, and 
he averts the danger by long walks, by long rides on horseback, and swims 
in the Potomac. He takes his exercise as he performs his official duties— 
earnestly. Of his brief recreations the one in which he seems to take most 
pleasure is natural science. There is something like a tender exultation in 
the record of his visits to the greenhouse. ‘‘I there counted nincty-seven 
Spanish cork-oaks, but found nothing further. I observe only that a few 
of every kind of tree that had come up are perishing, the causes of which 
are various ; the heat of the sun withers some, others suffer prostration 
from rain ; insects above ground devour the leaves, vermin beneath nip 
the stalks. The infancy of plants seems to be as delicate as that of animals. 
. . « I make two remarks : one, that the self-planted seeds thrive most 
vigorously ; the other, that the plants which I most cherish are the most 
apt to disappoint me and die.” 

When at last the 4th of March came, and he became once more a simple 
citizen of the United States, Mr. Adamsstill strove to turn his time to account 
Visitors came, if not in throngs, in great numbers. The politics of the day 
engaged his attention as an observer, though no longer as an actor—a novel 
position for him, the greater part of whose life had been passed in public 
service ; but an instructive position, inasmuch as it gave him new points of 
view, and brought him into a different kind of contact with his fellow- 
citizens. Two resources stood him well in stead in thisenforced leisure. He 
had never laid his classics wholly aside. Horace he always read with de- 
light. He still loved to sit at the feet of Cicero. In the day of his trial he 
found them ready to cheer, to strengthen, and to console. With them 
came La Fontaine. To imitate an ode of Horace or a fable of La Fontaine 
gave a purpose to his daily rides and walks, which mere riding for pleasure 
could not have given them. 

But his classical reading was not confined to poetry. ‘I read the frag- 
ments of Cicero’s poetry,” he writes on the 24th October, 1830, ‘‘and with 
them completed the perusal of everything written by him now known to 
be extant. It has occupied on an average two hours a day for ten months, 
and has left me with a desire to spend at least as much more time in study- 
ing him more profoundly.” We give one more characteristic extract, and 
then close this part of our study of this remarkable man : 


‘*September 24th.—In the evening I read several of Madame du Def- 
fand’s letters. It belongs probably to the effect of age upon the taste and 
judgment that these letters are more interesting to me than any novel. 
They are records of realities. In youth it was exactly the reverse; fairy tales, 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ fictitious adventures of every kind, delighted me, and 
the more there was in them of invention, the more pleasing they were. My 


imagination pictured them all as realities, and I dreamed of enchantments ' 


as if there was a world in which they existed. At ten years of age I read 
Shakspere’s ‘Tempest,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and * King Lear.’ The humors of Falstaff 
scarcely affected me at all. Bardolph and Pistol and Nym were personages 
quite unintelligible to me; and the lesson of Sir Hugh Evans tothe boy Wil- 
liam was too serious an affair. But the incantations of Prospero, the loves 
of Ferdinand and Miran?a, the more than ethereal brightness of Arve/, and 
the worse than beastly grossness of Caliban, made for me a world of revels 
and lapped me in Elysium. With these books, in a closet in my mother’s 
bed-chamber, there was also a small edition, in two volumes, of Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost,’ which, I believe, I attempted ten times to read, and never 
could get through half a book. I might as well have attempted to read 
Ilomer before I had learnt the Greek alphabet. I was mortified even to the 
shedding of solitary tears that I could not even conceive what it was that 
my mother and father admired so much in that book, and yet I wasashamed 
toask them an explanation. I smoked tobacco and read Milton at the same 
time, and from the same motive—to find out what was the recondite charm in 
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them which gave my father so much pleasure. After making myself four or 
five times sick with smoking, | mastered that accomplishment and acquired 
a habit which, thirty vears afterwards, [had much difficulty in breaking off. 
But I did net master Milton. Twas nearly thirty years old when J first read 
varadise Lost’ and astonishment. But of late years I 
st the relish for fi IT see nothing with sympathy but men, wo- 
ldren of flesh and blood. Madame du Detfiand’s suppers afford 
lL was charmed this evening with her picture of the 
a piano to her apartments, the father making his 
laughter play and an hour or two, Lady Stormont joining in the 
eoncert, the ‘hildren heing then sent home, leaving a party 
tosup. The visit of Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane with Mr. Le Roi is also 
very amusing, and her remark that all the company were in favor of the 
Americans excepting herself and Mr. De Guignes, who were for the court, 
is more interesting to me than ten volumes of * Waverleys.’ Can philosophy 
tell me why this is so ?” 
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COUNTY JAILS AND ALMSHOUSES.* 

| pee earliest reports of the Prison Associations of this country are full of 

unpleasr:nt accounts of our county institutions for charity or punish- 
ment. The report of the French commissioners, MM. de Beaumont and 
de Tocqueville, sent to this country in 1834 to investigate our prisons, 
speaks in the strongest terms of reproach of the county jails. Miss Carpen- 
ter, in the accounts she has published of her recent visit to the United States, 
is equally severe in her criticism of these institutions. And now it is impos- 
sible to take up any report of a State board of charity or prison association 
without finding shocking revelations of the condition of the county jails and 
rural almshouses. So common are these complaints and descriptions, and 
so indeseribably repulsive are the evils which they portray, that the public 
have almost become wearied of hearing of them, and have fallen into some- 
what of the state of mind towards them with which the evils of the weather 
In fact, to any one of a philanthropic turn of mind it is 
somewhat discouraging to turn over the reports of, for instance, the Boston 
and New York Prison Associations during the past fifty years, and find 


are regarded. 


each year the same shocking abuses and evils so bitterly complained of, and 
the same unbroken enthusiasm in the hopeless struggle with them. If the 
evils were merely sentimental, or such as ought only to touch a highly- 
o-ganized and humane mind, the long and unsuccessful crusade against 
them could be better understood and better endured. 
the most palpable sources of new evil to the community—the most stu- 
pid and brutal inhumanities, such as no civilized community ought to per- 
mit, and which violate all the instincts and practices that the slow culture 


Sut the abuses are 


of Christianity has gradually formed in modern communities. 

In what we have to say of these county institutions, it should be under- 
stood that we merely summarize the facts from hundreds of reports from 
every portion of the Union. The abuses are not peculiar to any one State 
or even division of the country. They belong to the old and new States, 
though they are perhaps most glaring in the new. 

Beginning with the almshouses, we are compelled to say that till within 
three or four years no abodes of so-called charity were ever such dwellings 
of unmitigated misery as the county poor-houses of the United States. 
The first consideration of any wise legislation on pauperism is to prevent 
its transmission and inheritance. The philosophical principle which plays 
so important a part in the Darwinian speculations, and which must guide 
all systems of classification, of the reduplicated power of inheritance in each 
new generation, is equally true in human affairs. The second and third 
generation of a pauper and vicious family contains tendencies to degeneracy, 
to physical and moral evil, which have increased in geometrical ratio, and 
which (if they do not utterly destroy the mental and bodily powers) become 
almost unconquerable by any humane or moral influences. Accordingly, the 
first object of scientific legislation in regard to the dependent and vicious 
classes should be to break them up, and prevent transmission of their habits 
and weaknesses, The rural almshouse, under the system which has prevailed 
here, has, on the other hand, been a nursery and propagation-bed of pauper- 
ism and weakness. The pauper mother is brought there for the birth of her 
first child. The child grows up and is trained and educated there. Hercom- 
panions are persons of the worst habits and character. She is stamped with 
both her inherited weakness and with acquired tendencies and ways of life 
peculiar to the place. She in her turn becomes early a mother of an ille- 
gitimate child, and so the vicious line begins and is transmitted, until we 
have such terrible facts in criminal inheritance as have appeared recently 
in the history of a certain unhappy ‘‘ Margaret, Mother of Criminals,” 
in Ulster County, New York, where a family-line is discovered made up of 
more than seven hundred criminals and paupers. 


In most almshouses of the United States children are kept with old 


* Annual Reports of State Poards of Charities for Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
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offenders or mature paupers and vagrants, and the poor-l 





naturally a nursery of pauperism. In very few of them ere the children 
taught or brought under any elevating influences. But almost werse than 
the condition of the children is that of the unhappy creatures ! t of 
reason. Of all spectacles of human misery which the light of day s 
upon, we suppose that of the lunatics in American almshouses is the mest 
pitiable. Unlike many sufferers under the great evils of society, they are 
often persons who have been in better circumstances, and who in 
their dim way, feel and see the abuses of their treatment. In the « \ 


poor-houses they are treated as lunatics were a hundred years 


They are chained, put in cages, beaten, kept in dark holes, without fire, 


often naked, their food reached to them as to beasts, their clothes se m 
changed, without bedding, except straw, left in’ their own filth ond 
eaten by parasites. This horrible treatment, it should be understood, was 
(tii] within three years) common in many of our States, and is still the fact 
in the majority. 

The writer has known a lunatic who was kept fifteen vears in sn 


Island, 


became, permanently stiffened ; another, a woman, 


outhouse on Staten in so narrow a place that his flexor muscles 


ho 


W was confined 


with chains in a state of nudity for ten years; another, a man, chained 
in a cage for thirteen years, ina frightfal state, and so of many others, 
kept in almshouses and treated with similar neglect and apparent cruelty 
Such instances can be found all over the country, One singular and h 


rible result of the condition of rural poor-houses threughout the Union is, 


that the lunatic and half-witted women not unfreque 


juently become mother 
in these places, and a new and unnatural progeny begins—the « 


Yonrin 
“} it 
lunacy and crime, of epilepsy and vagrancy. 


rain, though not presenting such fearful pictures of 


The county jails, ag 
human misery, are even more dangerous in their character on the future of 
the community. In every country town many children, young girls and 
boys, are committed for criminal effences for a short term to the county 
jail. Here they are placed and confined, without separation, with old ra’- 
fians, thieves, burglars, prostitutes, and even murderers. The weeks of 
idleness are spent in such society. The jail becomes the seminary of crime. 


In this common 
sed 


inmates 


Each child or youth graduates with well-learned lessons, 
receptacle are many honest and innocent persons, witnesses, people accu 
wrongfully, paupers, lunatics, and the like, but the influential ; 
Is and the 
The effect of this is plainly seen in many of our counties. Tke 


A class « f 


Both law and good morals seem 


whose tone governs all the others, are naturally the crimina 
vagrants 
al 


vagrant and criminal youth are perpetually returning to prison. 


skilfully trained convicts is being educated, 
villages to make little headway against youthful vice and criminality. 


Then that large class of young criminals who, perhaps, 


in many 
The jail educates. 
commit their first offence from passion or under overwhelming temptations, 
are here prepared as future and professional criminals. Many county 
judges will not sentence a very young person at all, unless for a weighty 
offence, for fear of the influences of these prisons 

Nothing, in short, could be more destructive of the interests of soci ty 
The hard- 
ship to innocent persons and to lunatics alone is a matter which humanity 
and right reason ought to cause at once to be reformed. 

We could fill pages with the evils and 
worst of all, perhaps, in Texas and the new 
the eldest States. 


reach of inhuman and unreasonable practices and arrangements existing 


than the present arrangement and management of county jails. 


abuses existing in the rural jails 
in every State of the Union : 
States, but bad and disgraceful enough 


in So wide a 
through all our history shows that there is for it some other reascn thanthe 
mere inhumanity or stupidity of publie officials, especially in a community 
We believe the « spec ial re 


of these abuses and enormities to lie in what in many respects has constitut- 


a 
a 


of such marked humanity as the American. son 
admin- 
We have inherited the 
t least as fer 
This system was much changed and some- 


ed our strength—the extreme subdivision or decentralization of 
jstration which characterizes our local government 
system of county or parish management of the poor from a 
back as Henry VIILL.’s reign. 
what centralized in England by the Poor-Law reforms of 1834: but still in 
both countries there continues an extremely subdivided administration of 
all connected In the 
United States each county is expected to provide for its own poor, its ** de- 
All the modern improve- 


matters with pauperism and petty criminality. 
fectives,” unfortunates, and its petty criminals. 
ments in treating these various classes of subjects are founded on Classifica- 
tion and distinctive treatment. Pauper and criminal children, for instance, 
are easily improved and prepared to be useful members of society by indi- 
vidual influences, either in a *‘ family reformatory,” or, what is much better, 
the real family itself. The defectives, the blind, deaf. and dumb, even the 


idiotic, can be restored to a considerable use of their faculties by skilful 
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care in their appropriate asylums. Insanity is more and more regarded as 
a physical ailment, and though the best modern treatment does not restore | 
ny to reason as might be expected, yet the unfortunate sufferers are, | 
u r hua { skilful treatment, relieved of many of the worst features 
the d and rendered comparatively comfortable and useful. The 
| i and barbarities of management age quite abandoned in all good 
asylums, and in Mngland non-restraint is carried even further than here. 
Now, a county poor-house has no opportunity for classification or even 


All—young and old, sane and insane, and often 


men and women—must be kept together. 


separation of its subjects, 

No science and little humanity 
ment. The insane in such society 
for the sake of the others, be confined 
There is never room in an almshouse for any suitable confine- | 
of this 


can be permitted to enter into its manage 
son become more wild, and must, 
separately. 
ment kind ; the officials are naturally men of inferior intelligence, 
so the cruel and barbarous practices of the almshouse soon begin. The 
and for More- 
over, there is nothing which is so little under the supervision of the humane 
Most people of ordi- 
narily compassionate feelings have a horror of even seeing the rural alms- 


and 


same thing is true of the county jails, similar reasons. 


and intelligent public as the county ‘‘ institutions.” 
house and jail. 
The remedy for these evils has already begun in our oldest States, 
should be carried all. It lies in these direc- 
(1) Societies should be formed among the fortunate classes for the 
the public institutions of charity and penalty. One 
ciation of this kind—the State Aid Society—in New York State 
has already accomplished much good under the able management of Miss 
Schuyler 
the 


and out thoroughly in 


tions : 


asso- 


inspection of 


Charities 


The effort should be made to give a broader scope to the care of 


county poor, defectives, and petty criminals. This is best secured by 
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ation. 


founding State sain: and State intermediate or reformatory prisons, in 
which the counties shall be obliged to board their own poor and unfertu- 
nates and their youthful criminals. 
be plac 


By this plan all pauper children would 
«4 in private families or orphan asylums ; all insane, blind, deaf and 
and idiotic each in their appropriate asylums ; the petty 
in and the able-bodied in 
The only persons left in the rural almshouses would thus be the incurably 
sick and helpless, and those remaining temporarily before they were trans- 
ferred to State asylums. The system would indeed be somewhat more ex- 
pensive than the present ; but it is more than questionable whether economy 
is permissible at the cost of so much human suffering, and at the risk of 
such transmission of pauperism and crime. (3) With these State asylums and 
reformatories there must also be a central supervising power; some board, 
if possible, of distinguished citizens serving voluntarily, chosen by the Senate 
of the State, employing one first-rate official, who shall inspect and unify 
the management of all these institutions for charity and punishment. Then 
at length we should begin to see an improvement in our poor-law manage- 
ment and our sneer worthy of our civ ilization, 


dumb, persons 


criminals reformatories ; State workhouses, 
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